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THE VICTORY IN ZURICH 





j Suffrage 
Voters Give Women - 
_ Eligibility by Overwhelming 
a Vote—Women to Serve as 
Magistrates 


Further details are now at hand 
3 to the recent action of Zurich in 


; en the ballot. A popular 


y wom 
_<enales was taken on the ques- 
tion, and it was carried by a three 
fifths vote. Women were at the 
same time made eligible to office, 
and it is reported that the progressive 
party will try to elect women as po- 


lice magistrates. 


A FINE RECORD 





Washington State Legislature Ad- 
journs After Passing Many 
Progressive Measures—All 


Pledges Kept 





The twelfth Legislature of the 
State of Washington has adjourned 
The Oakland (Cal.) Enquirer says: 

“Reckoned from the standpoint of 
actual results, the session will go 
down in the annals of the State as 


the most progressive yet held. The 
Legislature passed the initiative and 
referendum bills for the submission 
of these questions to the people as 


amendments to the constitution. It 
passed the Teats-Falconer Compensa- 
tion Act, a measure of extreme pro 
gressiveness. An eight-hour law for 
women was passed, as was the Pub- 
lic Utilities bill; the judges of the 
Supreme Court were restored to di- 
rect primary nominations. Practical- 


ly every progressive measure which 
the public generally demanded and 
for which candidates for the Legisla- 


ture had pledged themselves before 
election was passed.” 





SUFFRAGE AND WISDOM 





Canvass at Goucher College Shows 


That the Higher Classes Have 
the Largest Proportion of 
Suffragists 





At Wellesley College a recent vote 
taken on woman suffrage showed that 


the proportion of suftragists grew 
with years and experience, being 
smallest among the freshmen and 
largest among the faculty. Similar re- 
sults have just been obtained in a 
Southern college for women. 

Miss Delia Melvin, a graduate of 


Goucher Coll ge, has just made a can- 
Vass of the whole college, students and 
faculty, with the exception of a few 
Who were absent. The entire count 


for the students of each year and for 
the faculty, as taken by Miss Melvin, 
in percentages, is published in the 


Baltimore News as follows: 

Suf- Unde- 
. fragists. Antis. cided. 
Teshmen ...... 15 38 47 
ophomores 31 15 54 
Juniors... 71 8 20 
Seniors... 78 6 16 
Faculty..." 17 16 10 


NO NEGATIVE SIDE 


wirage Is Given Up as Subject for 
nter-Class Debate at State Unl- 
Versity, Because No One Will 
Take the Negative 





an Suffrage was the subject 
ie an me Nebraska State Univer- 
den res year for the annual inter- 
© Apel ate, which takes Place early 
men oar the Sophomore-Fresh- 
state “ — the affirmative won, and 

© Senior-Junior try-out. 


fantime the debaters had heard | 





arrange for the final debate between 
the winning classes, both teams re- 
fused to argue on the. negative. The 
equal franchise question “has but one 
side,” they said; hence to make a de- 
bate possible another subject had to 
be chosen, 


__——_ 


A WOMAN PRESIDES 





Mrs. Agnes Riddle Occupies Chair 
During Stormy Session of Colo- 
rado Legislature on Child 
Labor Bill—Makes Model 
Chairman 





The Colorado House of Representa- 
tives was decidedly in order yesterday 
afternoon. A new chairman, or, as 
some of the Representatives insisted 
on saying “chairwoman,” was presid- 
ing, and order was demanded and ob- 
tained. Mrs, Agnes L, Riddle, the Re- 
publican woman Representative, took 
the chair when the House resolved it- 
self into a Committee of the Whole 
yesterday afternoon, and presided dur- 
ing an afternoon of hot debate. 

That Mrs. Riddle made one of the 
best presiding officers that has been 
in the chair in the present session was 
the opinion of the members of the 
House, and she was warmly applauded 
when she surrendered her position at 
the close of the committee meeting. 

Presiding over a legislative body is 
far from being the easy task that 
many imagine, A number of the new 
Representatives who have taken a turn 
in the chair in meetings of Commit- 
tees of the Whole have become so con- 
fused by the various motions made 
ind the demands for rulings from the 
chair that they had to ask assistance 
from the older members of the House. 
Mrs. Riddle, however, succeeded in 
keeping the House in good order the 
antire afternoon, and never once was 
there any question as to her rulings. 
several times efforts were made by 
some of the wily parliamentarians to 
get her into hot water, but she proved 
too much for them, and won the ap- 
proval of Democrats and Republicans 
alike by her businesslike manner of 
conducting the session. 

Several members during the course 
of the exciting debate on the ehild- 
labor bill appealed loudly to ‘Mr. 
President,” only to correct themselves 
by asking for “Mrs. President.” 
Some insisted on “Mrs. Chairwoman,” 
while only a few used what has come 
to be considered the correct term 
‘Madam Chairman.”—Denver Repub 
lican. 


———_——— 


APPROVES OF CLUBS 





Roosevelt Says They Broaden Wom- 
en’s Minds, Make Children Re- 
spect Mothers, and Raise 
Standard of Homes 





Theodore Roosevelt lately gave an 
address before the Ladies’ Literary 
Club of Grand Rapids, Mich. As he 
was closing his talk, Mrs. Anna Caul- 
field McKnight, the president, asked: 

“Colonel, why evade it any longer— 
are you in favor of or opposed to 
women’s clubs?” 

“The woman’s club serves @ high 
purpose,” replied Mr. Roosevelt. = 
believe in equality between men and 


women. if the club is a good thing 
for the men, it is a good thing for the 
women. If the club interferes with 


the home, it is bad. If the club life 
of you women makes for intellectual 
development, it is a potent factor in 
placing the home on a higher plane. 

“The purpose of the women’s clubs 
should be intellectual development for 
the home-maker—the mother, Your 
children will respect you more if you 
keep your brains active. Earn the re- 
spect of your children by your mental 
activity. 

“After having traveled abroad much 
recently, I have concluded that Amer- 
ica is the greatest home-ouilder of this 
age. In our race development, the 
women are beginning to realize that, 








REV. ANNA H. SHAW, 
National President, Who Made the Speech of Rebuttal at the Suffrage 
Hearing in Pennsylvania 





while they perhaps must bear the 
greatest share of the burden, their 
husbands also must be decent.” 





$100 PRIZE 


Offered by Anonymous Friend for 
Best Suffrage Song to the 
Tune of Dixie 








A prize of $100 has been offered by 
an ardent friend of the cause for the 
best song favoring woman suffrage to 
be sung to the tune of “Dixie.” 

The judges will be Mrs, O. H. P. Bel- 
mont of New York, chairman; Miss 
Laura Clay of Kentucky, Miss Kate 
Gordon of Louisiana, Clarence Ousley, 
Edward Rotan, Mrs. Pennybacker and 
Miss Breckenridge of Texas. 

Conditions of the Contest 

: an “poems offered for considera- 
tion must be original. 

2. They must be typewritten on one 
side of the paper only. 

3. In order that the judges may 
‘ender an impartial verdict, the 
iuthor’s real name must not appear on 
the manuscript. 

4. All manuscripts must have a 
nom de plume typewritten on the first 
page, and be accompanied by a sealed 
letter, bearing on the outside the nom 
de plume, and on the inside the 
author’s real name and the sum of 25 
cents, which will be used to promote 
the work, 

5. The closing date for sending 
manuscripts to this contest is June 
1, 1911. 

6. The prize will be awarded imme- 
diately after the decision of the judges 
has been reached. 

7. Address all manuscripts as fol- 
lows: “Dixie,” Daily Express, San 
Antonio, Tex. 





PITIES ANTIS 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw Says Their Sad 
Plight at Harrisburg Moved 
Her to Compassion 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw writes in a 
private letter: 

“Tl wish I could tell you of the Hear- 
ing in Pennsylvania. Never was 
there such a disastrous defeat of the 
poor Anti-Suffragists. I thought the 
Anti-Suffragists came home from Al- 
bany in a most distressed state of 
mind, but their reasons were abso- 
lutely nil compared with the Penn- 
sylvania Antis.” 


“Deeply religious, Is he?” “Yes, in- 
deed. If he dines out on Friday, he 
tellg nothing but fish stories.” —Puck. 








NORSE CHIVALRY 





First Woman in Norwegian Parlia- 
ment Makes Her Maiden Speech—lIs 
Showered With Flowers and 
Telegrams—Complimented 
by Premier 





Miss Anna Rogstad, the first wo- 
man member of the Norwegian Par- 
liament, made her maiden speech be- 
fore that body on March 17. She rep- 
resents one of Christiania’s seats. 
made vacant by the resignation of 
General Bratlie, president of the 
Storthing (Lower House), who was 
compelled to retire temporarily, to as- 
sist in the work of reorganizing the 
army. The despatch says: 

Is Courteously Welcomed 

“Her appearance on the floor of 
the chamber was the occasion of an 
interesting ceremony. Speaker Hal- 
vorsen welcomed her in a _ speech. 
The Speaker said that it was one of 
the most important days in the his- 
tory of Norway. He was aware that 
the members were not unanimously 
in favor of the innovation, but he be- 
lieved that posterity would regard it 
as a reform that would bring honor 
and benefit to the country. The 
Premier and others followed in wel- 
coming the woman member. 

Showered with Flowers 

“There was eager competition for 
seats in the public gallery, the wo- 
men especially flocking to the cham- 


ber. Hundreds were turned away. 
Many floral offerings were sent to 
Miss Rogstad. She also received 


shoals of telegrams from all parts of 

the country. The entire assembly 

arose when she began her speech.” 
No Lack of Chivalry 

This does not look as though equal 
suffrage destroyed chivalry. The re- 
port continues: 

“Miss Rogstad said that the day 
would be a memorable one, as it was 
the first time a woman had ever par- 
ticipated in the discussion in the na- 
tion’s Parliament; and she predicted 
that the movement for the political 
enfranchisement of woman was 
bound to succeed, and to result in 
many reforms. 

“Miss Rogstad is a Conservative in 
politics, is fifty-six years of age, a 
teacher, and has sometimes been 
identified with municipal work.” 





The Wisconsin Consumers’ League, 
at its recent annual meeting in Madi- 
son, endorsed the effort to secure the 
ballot for the women of that State 
by a practically uranimous vote. 


frage Arguments—Addresses by 
Judge Lindsey, Anna Shaw and 
Others—Two Bishops Speak 





“Suffrage Week” in Harrisburg 
opd@ed on Sunday with sermons on 
woman suffrage in a number of the 
churches, All the ministers had been 
asked to preach on the subject. 

Lindsey Telis Good Results 

On Monday afternoon Judge Lind- 
sey addressed the Legislature. He 
was introduced by Bishop Rudolph 
Dubs. Every available inch of space 
was crowded with women, who over- 
flowed the aisles, the lobby and the 
gallery. Judge Lindsey gave his 
usual strong testimony to the good 
effects of equal suffrage, declaring 
that it had lessened election frauds, 
defeated bad candidates, raised the 
moral and humanitarian standards, 
and given Colorado the best laws in 
the country for the protection of wo 
men and children; and that all this 
had been accomplished without mak- 
ing women any the less womanly or 
any the less motherly. Judge Lind- 
sey made mincemeat of Richard 
Barry. He was warmly applauded. 

Suffragists in Crowds 

The next day the main hearing 
took place. Harrisburg was over- 
flowed with suffragists, who came in 
special cars from Philadelphia, and 
on other trains from many other 
cities. There was also a delegation 
of Antis, comparatively few in num- 
bers, according to the press reperts, 
but much in earnest. The suffragists 
wore bunches of yellow jonquils and 
suffrage buttons, and the conductors 
and brakemen on some of the trains 
wore them. The Philadelphia Press 
of March 14 says: 


1000 Breathless Listeners 


“Wit, reason, ridicule and logie 
were invoked by leaders of the three 
forces appearing in the Senate Cham- 
ber today in and against the inter- 
ests of woman suffrage. Bishop Dar- 
lington, the dignified churchman, who 
saw a moral issue in the suffrage 
movement; Mrs. Minnie Reynolds 
and Miss Florence Allen, voters from 
suffrage States, who rehearsed the 
advantage of the ballot in the hands 
of women; Mrs. Helen Hoy Greely, a 
well-known lawyer; Mrs. Horace 
Brock, whose shafts of ridicule were 
aimed at the mere idea of women 
with a vote; Mrs. Mumford, who 
wittly turned tables on the antis; 
Miss Mary Winsor, and finally Rev. 
Anna Shaw in coldest logic, were 
leading speakers facing the Judielary 
General Committee in consecutive 
speech from 3 o’clock until 56.30. 
They held the interested attention of 
nearly a thousand listeners, the only 
pauses caused by bursts of laughter 
or applause.” 


The time was divided between the 
advocates of universal suffrage for 
women, of limited suffrage and of 
no suffrage at all. The Philadelphia 
Press continues: y 


“All available seats in the chamber 
were occupied, and when Senator 
Tustin rose to announce the first 
speaker, he faced a house packed to 
its fullest capacity, galleries and aw 
ditorilum taxed even for standing 
room, 

The Three Groups 

“In three distinctive groups the op 
posing forces were easily recogniz- 
able The universal § suffragists 
formed the large majority, the yellow 
ribbons decorating a contingent 
which occupied the entire centre of 
the chamber. Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price, 
president of the Pennsylvania Wo- 
man Suffrage Association; Miss Jane 
Campbell, president of the Philadel 
phia County Society, were seated at 
the front desk, centering the room. 
Rev. Anna Shaw, president of the 
national organization, was at Miss 
Campbell’s right. 

“Mrs. C. Stuart Patterson, vice 
president of the Equal Franchise So- 
ciety, together with her guests who 
came to the capital in her private car, 
Mrs. Matthew Baird, Mrs. William 
Rotch Wistar, Mrs. Cornelius Steven- 
son, Miss Frothingham, Miss Lee, 
Mrs. Travis Cochrane andé Miss Coch- 
rane, presented an imposing array of 
Equal Franchise Society adherents, 


Antis in Costly Clothes 


“The ‘antis,” all wearing great 
bunches of modest but expensive 








(Continued on Page 91.) 
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A SONG OF SUFFRAGE 


—_—_— 


By Myra Wiren 


———— 


(Tune: “John Brown's Body”) 


little home the Light is that 
” 4 reached into the night, 
Where the cowardice and misery 
have known its cleansing might; 
In the hour of its becoming, every 
wrong will be set right; 
Its Day is marching on. 


Chorus, Glory, glory, etc. 


There’s a sunrise in the future that 
o eye has ever seen; 

Shem witness to its beauty, in the 

light of what has been; 

All the nations are awaking 

night that lies between; 

The Light is marching on. 


from the 


k, the wailing of the mothers, 
a their children lying dead 
The despair of stricken fathers, with 

their little ones unfed! 

For the wolf is loose among us, and 
its fangs are trickling red! 
Relief is marching on. 


We have seen the ae of woman, 
she will come into her own; 
She will cast aside the bondage that 
she patiently has borne; 
She will show the world the mercy 
that our Lord to us has shown; 
Her Cause is marching on. 


Justice stands upon & ——— . 
she will put Oppression by; 
She will weigh the Rights of Woman 
in the scales of Liberty; 
She will give her gracious sentence 
in the Great Equality. 
The Right is marehing on. 


To whatever height she reaches, 
woman’s duty goes before; 
To her influence = Seeaes let us 
wide the door; 
on ts Oe is duly honored, she will 
honor Love the more; 
Her Power is marching on. 


God has formed the perfect woman 
in the image of His Soul; 
He has asked of her the wages for 
man’s lack of self-control; 
In her part to make life happy, let 
her help to make life whole; 
For “God is marching on.” 


New York City. 


“DISSENSION IN THE 
HOME” 


are ’ ee 


By Evelyn Sharp 


“] ghould be delighted to get up a 
meeting for you in my house,” said the 
enthusiastic new recruit. “I always 
have said that women who paid taxes 
—I beg your pardon? Oh, speakers— 
of course, speakers! Well, they must 
be the very best you have; people get 
go easily bored, don’t they? And 
that’s so bad for the cause.” She re- 
fleeted an instant, then fired off the 
names of three famous suffragettes, 
and was astonished to hear that the 
well-known leaders rarely had time 
to address drawing-room meetings. 

“Isn’t that rather a miscake?” she 
suggested, with the splendid effrontery 
of the new recruit. “It is so import- 
ant to attract the leisurea woman who 
won't go to public meetings for fear of 
being stuck with a hatpin. I’m really 
afraid my crowd won’t come unless 
they see a name they know on the 
ecards.” Finding that this made no ap- 
peal to one who had heard it often be- 
fore, she asked in a resigned tone if a 
window-breaker would be available. 

“If I could put on the invitation 
card—‘Why I broke a Prime Minister’s 
window, by One who has done it,’ 
they’d come in flocks. No, it wouldn’t 
matter much if she had broken some- 
bedy else’s window. As long as she 
had broken something—do you speak, 
by the way? Your voice is hardly 
strong enough, perhaps?” 

The suffrage organizer, hoarse with 
having held two open-air meetings a 
day for the past week, admitted that 
she did speak sometimes. “I’ve been 
to prison, too, if that is any good,” 
she added cynically. 

The cynicism was unperceived. 
“Have you? But that will be perfectly 
delightful! Can I promise them that 
you will speak about picking oakum 
and doing the treadmill? Oh, don’t 
they? I thought all the suffragettes 
picked oakum in Holloway, and that 
was why they—never mind! You've 
really eaten skilly, and that ought to 
fetch them, if anything will. The 
chair? Oh, I really don’t think I 
could;—I should die of terror, I know 
I should. What should I have to do? 
Yes, I suppose I could tell them why 
I want to vote. I always have said 
that women who paid taxes—yes, 
Wednesday at nine o'clock. You'll 
come and dine first, won't you? It’s so 
good for the unconverted to meet you 
at dinner, just to see that you do know 





how to hold a knifeandfork. My hus- 
band is so very much opposed; I like 
to do all I can in a quiet way to show 
him that the suffragettes are not all— 
can’t you really? Well, come as early 
as you can; I shall be simply dead 
with nervousness if I'm left unsup- 
ported. By the way, you'll wear your 
most feminine frock, won't you? I 
hope you don’t mind my mentioning 
it, but it is so important to impress 
the leisured woman—to say nothing of 
my husband! I am 580 anxious to 
avoid causing dissension in the home; 
I think that would be wrong, don’t 
you? Of course, I shall let them all 
think that you may turn up in 
goloshes and spectacles; it will make 
the contrast all the greater, and that 
is so good for the cause!” 

“Mrs. Fontenella wants to give a 
drawing-room meeting,” said the or- 
ganizer, when she returned to the 
office. “She seems to have a curious 
set of friends who look upon suffrage 
as a sort of music-hall entertainment; 
so she wants me to speak because I 
have picked oakum in Holloway, and 
you, because you have broken some- 
thing. I think she must be an anti by 
birth.” 

“Oh, no,” answered the woman who 
had broken something. “She is really 
a suffragette by birth, and only an 
anti by marriage. I am glad we have 
won her back again.” 

“Then why does she talk as if we 

were all mountebanks?” asked the 
other, unconvinced. 
The breaker of government plate- 
glass shook her head slowly. “I don’t 
know,” she said. “I think, perhaps, 
it may be because she has lived eleven 
years with somebody from whom she 
is obliged to conceal what she reaily 
feels about things.” 


“She isn’t obliged to conceal any- 
thing; nobody is!” cried the organizer, 
hotly. “If these people had the cour- 
age to show fight-——” 

“They have—when the fight is worth 
it,” struck in the older woman. 
“Those are just the people whose cour- 
age is inexhaustible, when real cour- 
age is required. I don’t know why it 
is so, unless it is that they haven’t 
wasted it over things that don’t mat- 
ter, and so they have a reserve fund 
to draw upon for a great occasion. 
That’s the best of a cause like ours— 
it furnishes them with the great occa- 
sion.” 


“Mrs. Fontenella’s reserve fund 
must be colossal,” said the organizer, 
still unconvinced. 

The audience that was lured to Mrs. 
Fontenella’s house on Wednesday 
evening by a prospect of meeting two 
eccentric females who had been to 
gaol—doubtless because they richly 
deserved it—was composed of the ele- 
ments that usually go to make up such 
audiences. It was very rich, very idle, 
very limited; it was polite by educa- 
tion and rather insolent by nature; 
and, with the exception of one or two 
of the men, who nursed an academic 
belief in the woman’s vote because 
they hoped that under masculine influ- 
ence it might be used to strengthen 
the right political party, it was not in- 
terested in politics. The men were 
there because they thought it was a 
sporting idea of the most popular 
hostess in their set to pretend to be a 
suffragette; and the women were there 
to show their disapproval of a shriek- 
ing minority, who, for the sake of no- 
toriety, were rapidly destroying the 
ideal of womanhood that had been im- 
planted in every Englishman’s breast 
by his mother;—at least, those were 
the reasons they gave one another for 
being there, as they sat in rows on 
gilded upright chairs, waiting for the 
fun to begin. When it did begin, they 
experienced a distinct sensation of 
having been cheated of their entertain- 
ment. 


It was not that they found it diffi- 
cult to recognize the most popular 
hostess they knew in the apologetic 
lady who stood up, glittering with 
gems, against an expensive back- 
ground of hothouse plants, and read 
out platitudes from a typewritten 
paper in a high-pitched, jerky voice; 
though everything was wrong in that 
opening speech from the chair. It 
was flippant without being funny; it 
threw up defences where it should 
have attacked; it jarred where it 
should have conciliated. One at least 
of the two women who shared the 
platiorm with her, chafing under the 
huge mistake of her speech, felt in- 
clined to agree with the audience that 





the speaker was only pretending to be 
4 suffragette. It was not this that dis- 





appointed the audience, however. It 
had expected nothing else from one of 
its own set, who was obviously unfit- 
ted both by nature and upbringing to 
sustain a part that she had only as- 
sumed because it was something new 
—just as she might have hired a pian- 
ola or a graphophone when these two 
were novelties. But it was not fair 
to invite people to meet two hooligans 
who had fought with policemen, and 
then to confront them with two nor- 
mal-looking, normally-dressed women, 
of whom it was impossible to believe 
anything that was not consistent with 
breeding and good form. Disappoint- 
ment grew when the faltering little 
speech of the chairman came to an 
end, and the younger of the two suf- 
fragettes, with a fleeting glance at her 
notes, rose to her feet. A woman who 
had picked oakum and defied ward- 
resses—their hostess had omitted no 
detail likely to attract her “crowd”— 
had no right to a soft, humorous 
voice, or to an educated accent. En- 
tertainment there was of a sort; for 
the most obdurate anti-suffragist could 
scarcely have remained proof against 
the wit and good temper of the girl 
who stood there, undaunted by the at- 
mosphere of opposition that filled the 
room, turning the laugh against her 
opponents with every point that she 
made, Still, it was not the kind of en- 
tertainment tney had been led to ex- 
pect, and a certain amount of discom- 
fiture mingled with the laughter and 
applause that she won by the time she 
sat down. 


Then the older woman, the one who 
had broken windows, took her place. 
There was nothing conciliatory, noth- 
ing amusing in what she said. She did 
not raise a laugh once; she uttered no 
sort of appeal; she never so much as 
hinted at an apology for what she and 
other women like her had felt im- 
pelled to do. She made some of her 
listeners angry; some of them she 
moved deeply; others she greatly per- 
plexed; but she left none of them pre- 
cisely where they had been when she 
began to speak, and when she sat 
down there was hardly any applause. 
Nearly every man in the room was 
staring at his boots; the women played 
with their lace and their rings, avoid- 
ing one another’s eyes. A few were 
horribly ashamed of having tears in 
theirs. 


The chairman did not rise for a mo- 
ment or two. She was scribbling 
something rapidly on a piece of paper, 
which she twisted up and sent down 
the length of the brilliantly lighted 
room to a man who stood lounging 
carelessly in the doorway. He un- 
twisted it with extreme deliberation, 
crushed it up in his hand when he had 
read it, and looked his wife straight 
in the eyes, across the backs of the 
waiting people in the chairs. She met 
his look for just two seconds before 
she stood up and cleared her throat. 

The rows of people in the chairs 
stirred with a sensation of relief. 
Eloquence and wit, they knew, were 
not in the repertory of Mrs. Fonte- 
nella when she was posing as a suffra- 
gette; but at least she could be count- 
ed upon not to make them feel uncom- 
fortable. When she stood there silent, 
gripping the table with both hands 
and looking straight down the room, 
along the road that her twisted scrap 
of paper had taken to the man in the 
doorway, they began to think some- 
thing was a little wrong. 

Did she, realizing that the last 
speaker had overstepped the limits of 
good taste, feel incapable of dealing 
with the situation? It was certainly a 
little awkward for her to continue to 
occupy the chair, under the circum- 
stances. 

“Ask for questions,” prompted the 
organizer who sat on her left; and she 
pushed the agenda paper towards her, 
thinking she was nervous and could 
think of nothing to say. 

Mrs. Fontenella was not nervous. 
She glanced round at her prompter 
with a reassuring smile and brushed 
aside the agenda paper. Then she 
faced the crowd she had brought there 
under false pretences, and gave them 
the second shock they had received 
that evening. 

“Friends,” she said, in a voice that 
no longer faltered or apologized, a 
voice that was pitched exactly right 
and held her listeners strangely, “the 
last speaker hag told us that another 
deputation of women will try to reach 
the presence of the Prime Minister 
next week. You know what that 
means—almost certain imprisonment 
for the women who go on that deputa- 


tion, but also a certain chance for 
everyone of us to do something 
towards winning a great reform. I 
am going on that deputation, Which 
of you will come with me?” 

Those who managed furtively to 
look round at the man in the doorway, 
were extremely puzzled by the inter- 
ested smile he wore. 

“You were right about that woman, 
and I was utterly wrong,” confessed 
the organizer, as she walked away 
from the house with the other speaker. 
“I do hope she won’t have a bad time 
with that anti husband of hers!” 

“You never know,” said her com- 
panion, who had seen the interested 
smile of the man in the doorway. 
“That’s the blessed thing about mar- 
riage;—you never know.” 

“What!” exclaimed the younger 
woman, “Do you mean to say he is a 
suffragette by birth, too?” 

“No,” was the reply. “I should say 
he was an anti by birth; but I think he 
may be a suffragette by marriage, 
though I doubt if he or his wife had 
found it out until tonight.” 

In a long and brilliantly lighted 
drawing-room, desolate with its rows 
of empty chairs, the popular hostess, 
who was also a suffragette, stood alone 
with the man whose smile had puzzled 
every one who saw it, half an hour 
ago, except the woman who had 
broken windows. 

“It’s simply magnificent of you!” 
said his wife. 

He took a walk round and moved 
some of the expensive hothouse plants. 
“T hate these things,” he said. “Why 
do we have them? Let’s open some 
more windows and get rid of the 
smell.” 

She laughed, and watched him go 
across to manipulate blinds and bolts. 
“You are always the same man I mar- 
ried, even when you are quite differ- 
ent, as you were this evening,” she 
remarked, with equal inconsequence. 

“You’re not the same woman as the 
one I married!” he shot back at her. 

“But I am!” she cried. “I am, I 
am! And that’s the whole point!” 

He looked round at her, the smile 
back in his face. “Perhaps it is,” he 
said. “Perhaps it is, Pity we’ve both 
missed it for eleven years, isn’t it?”— 
From ‘Rebel Women,” 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Mrs. Ella Flagg Young offers a re- 
ward of $100 to anyene who will devise 
a way to lessen the noise of trains as 
they pass public schools. 


Dr. Sarah Siewers, president of the 
Susan B. Anthony Club of Cincinnati, 
was lately presented by the club with 
a purse of $50 in gold, to make her a 
like member of the National Ameri- 
can Woman's Suffrage Association. 


Mrs. C. B. Alexander is urging the 
passage by the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture of a bill providing for the ap- 
pointment in every city of women po- 
lice to safeguard girls at dance halls, 
moving picture shows and other 
recreation centres. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead has written a 
pamphlet entitled “Patriotism and 
Peace, How to Teach Them in 
Schools,” containing practical sugges- 
tions which cught to be placed in the 
hands of every teacher. It is issued 
bv the International School of Peace. 


Mrs. Charlotte F. Wilder, of Man- 
hattan, Kan., teaches a Bible class of 
168 young men from the State Agri- 
cultural College. She has had such a 
class for the last twenty years, and 
her former pupils, now &cattered all 
over the world, hold her in most af- 
fectionate remembrance. 

Mrs. Louise C. Jones, one of the 
four women members of the Colo- 
rado Legislature, has introduced a 
bill against corrupt practices at elec- 
tions. It provides that persons con- 
victed of crimes against the ballot, 
of felony degree, shall be disfran- 
chised for five years, in addition to 
the punishment prescribed by the ex- 
isting statutes. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins headed a 
strong delegation of the Illinois Wo- 
men’s Trade Union League who had 
a hearing at Springfield the day after 
the hearing on woman suffrage. They 
want amendments to the Illinois ten- 
hour law for working women, so as 
to provide for a 54-hour week, and to 
bring more occupations under the 
law. The paper-box manufacturers 


and other employers appeared in op- 
position. 





“iss Florence Lincoln of Radcliffe is 
ceiving many congratulations upon 


—————. 
her play, “The End of the Bridge” 
which won John Craig’s prize. It has 
been so successful that Mr. Craig say, 
he will offer a similar prize every year 
Since the competition is open to Har. 
vard men as well as to Radcliffe wom. 
en, when a woman wins, as women 
will doubtless continue to do from 
time to time, it will help to teach the 
young men respect for their sister,’ 
ability. 


Miss Margaret Haley was unani. 
mously re-elected business representa. 
tive of the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion at its recent annual meeting. The 
other officers chosen were Mrs. Ida y 
Fursman, president; Miss Ida Schiffin, 
recording secretary; Miss Frances 
Harden, corresponding secretary; Miss 
Catherine Goggin, financial secretary, 
and Miss Nellie T, Baynes, treasurer. 
‘she Federation indorsed the two-milj 
tax bill, which proposes to increase the 
common school fund of the State from 
$1,000,000 to $4,500,000. 


Mrs. Mabel Bassett of Sapulpa has 
been appointed as the first patrol. 
woman in her State. The Sapulpa cor- 
respondent of the Kansas City Journal 
writes: “Mrs. Bassett has been given 
& regular assignment, and draws a 
large monthly stipend. She looks 
after juveniles, and if any under six- 
teen years of age are found on the 
street after 8 P. M. they will be ar- 
rested. Mrs, Bassett is to be provided 
with a star, and will have the same 
power as any member of the depart- 
ment. When juveniles are arrested, 
they will be brought to headquarters 
in an automobile owned by Police 
Chief Wise. The city has no patrol.” 


Edith Wynne Matthison will play 
the principal role in the new suffrage 
comedy by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, “Two Women,” which will be 
one of the features of the big “bene- 
fit” for the Woman Suffrage Party at 
the Broadway Theatre in New York, 
March 28. Olive Oliver will also have 
an important role in the play, which 
will be staged by Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson. Lillian Nordica will sing 
selections from grand opera. Leading 
society women will appear in the 
“Pageant of Great Women,” in which 
the speaking parts will be played by 
prominent actresses. Miss Percy 
Haswell will be seen in a Shakespear- 
ean protean playlet, and Mrs. Alice 
Fisher Harcourt and company will 
present “Sunset Limited,” which is 
the newest sensation in vaudeville. 


atleast 


MISS GORDON RESIGNS 





Miss Jean Gordon, of New Orleans, 
has resigned her position as factory 
inspector for Orleans parish. Mrs. 
Martha D. Gould, who has been Miss 
Gordon’s assistant during her entire 
term of office, has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy. Miss Gordon’s resig- 
nation does not mean that she will 
be any the less interested in the 
work. She is still to assist as much 
as her time will permit. Miss Gor- 
don has done a great deal of useful 
work in addition to enforcing the 
child-labor laws. She established the 
scholarship fund, which is maintained 
by an appropriation from the city, 
dues of members of the Era Club and 
donations, and which enables 2 
mother to receive the wages her child 
would be earning in the factory, 
while he is kept in school. This ap- 
plies in cases where the child’s labor is 
claimed to be necessary for the sup- 
port of the family. Looking after 4 
bureau of employment has been 2 
part of Miss Gordon’s work also, and 
whenever possible positions are 
found for people applying to her for 
assistance. These features of the 
work will be continued. 





The Denver News says editorially: 
“It is quite possible that persons 
now living will see the day when wo 
man suffrage will be an accomplished 
fact throughout the United States. 
Until that day comes, our boasted 
democracy will remain sadly incon 
plete. A government in which one 
half the adult population is excluded 
from the suffrage can be called dem 
cratic only by comparison with g0V 
ernments still less advanced. How 
ever much some pessimists may try 
to obscure the issue, the fact remains 
that equal suffrage is at bottom 4 
measure of common justice, and that 
a@ sex has no more right than a casté 
to arrogate to itself the privilege of 





ruling the world.” 
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IgA M. ALCOTT 
LOU EMORIAL 


ope following appeal from the om 
the Concord (Mass.) Woman's 
all who 
club will pe of interest to be 
enjoyed “Little Women”: 
7 “Orchard House,” fermerly the 

The “Orouisa M. Alcott, stands to- 
ome of ‘ied and in bad condition, 
day unor* doors and boarded windows 
its close disappointment to many 
using great Pp ’ Club 
¢ itors. The Concord Woman’s . 
vision the interest and generosity 
—_ of its members, has recently 
> given an opportunity to pur- 
pd this house at a reasonable fig- 
= for the purpose of opening it to 
visitors and maintaining it as a per- 
cenent memorial to Miss Alcott. In 
this house “Little Women” was writ- 

n, and little paintings and sketches 
- ‘wamy”" may still be seen upon the 
odwork in some of the rooms. The 
house is almost unchanged in its gen- 

ral features, but now so desolate it 
aed pathetic sight to everyone who 
has loved Louisa Alcott’s stories and 
the characters she created. These 
stories and characters have given 
many hours of pleasure and had a 

at and wholesome influence on al- 
most every girl who has lived in the 
ast 40 years, and it is believed that 
many people the country over will 
be interested to contribute toward the 
preservation of this Alcott home. The 
house and sufficient land about it can 
be bought and put in order for $8,000. 
If this sum can be raised the house 
will be repaired and placed in the 
charge of a permanent organization 
which will maintain it as an Alcott 
memorial. The Concord Woman's 
Club appeals to all lovers of Miss Al- 
cott to help by contributions, large 
or small. Contributions may be sent 
to Henry F. Smith, Jr., Middlesex In- 
stitution for Savings, Concord, Mass. 

Miss Alcott was a strong believer 
in equal suffrage. She wrote: 

“Every year gives me greater faith 
in it, greater hope of its success, and 
a more earnest wish to use what in- 
fluence I possess for its advance- 
ment.” 

In the hard early days when The 
Woman’s Journal was struggling to 
get a foothold, Miss Alcott came into 
our dark little office at 3 Tremont 
Place one day, and made us a present 
of a hundred dollars, saying that she 
had earned it before breakfast, and 
that she wanted to give it to the paper 
When the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, away back in the eighties, 
conducted a woman suffrage press bu- 
reau, furnishing material every weex 
to all the editors who were willing to 
use it, Miss Aleott was one of a num- 
ber of distinguished authors who 
wrote for our bureau, giving their 
services free of charge. Her memory 
is dear to all who have loved her 
stories. It ought to be especially dear 
to believers in equal rights for women. 


A. 8. B. 


cers of 


ee 


MRS. SEVERANCE AT 92 


Madam Caroline M. Severance, 
“the Mother of Clubs,” lately at- 
tained her 92d birthday, surrounded 
by her family, at her beautiful home 
in Los Angeles, 

Birthday Surprises 

She received a number of pleasant 
Surprises. Her companion, Miss 
Hoke, had secretly prepared a huge 
birthday cake, beautifully frosted and 
decorated, and bearing the date 1820- 
1911. The directors of the Friday 
Morning Club called en masse to pay 
respects, and brought a magnif- 
Cént flora] contribution. 
: Another surprise was the presenta- 
re of an active membership in the 
ae Women’s League from Ed- 

ard Gardner Lewis, its founder. He 
Pe represented by Mrs. Marian 
Pin Carlisle and Miss Jennie Van 
; ~ who brought Madam Severance 
a er from the League, extending 
oe ttn on her birthday, 
aan her the membership, and an- 
be ng that, after the head chapter 

- is built in gt. Louis, busts of 
=a women in America will be 
see n the “Hall of Honor,” and 
aa ent among them is to be that 

€ “Mother of Clubs.” : 
An Optimist at 92 


wae es granted an inter- 
the day oe Angeles Examiner on 
&. She told the reporter 

active a of her many years of 
ork _ observation, she is a 





The Worig Growing Better 


© World j 
te 8 stead 
" though ¢ ily growing bet- 


ere 
One yet.” op plenty of things 


I 
wet back to th 
Te no Women’s 


she said. “When 
a e oo ute there 
I Clubs in — 
an (Richer hearing a Bens 
"Y that ~ ws Hildreth, the historian) 
On Wome hen he first went to Bos- 
lectures 7 Could not attend public 
often k no one of to- 


day og 
2 appreciate the ordinary, daily 


advantages which surround us; that 
no one thinks of what a stride the 
world has taken. If they all had 
thought,” she added with a sly twin- 
kle, “of the difference between wom- 
en of today and then, there would be 
no anti-suffragists. 

“One of the things left to be done 
in this age is to protect the residence 
districts in this city, and when I say 
residence districts I do not mean only 
those which shelter the wealthy, but 
those in which all classes of people 
have their homes. Surely we are a 
great enough city so that we do not 
need to ‘boost’ all the time, and I 
hope, beyond all other things, for Los 
Angeles that the boosters do not get 
any more manufactories here to add 
dirty, disagreeable smoke and noise 
to the city. It is all very well in this 
part of the town, but the factories are 
not removed from humbler home dis- 
tricts, and there are too many now. 


Wants Factories to Move 


“All the factories of the city ought 
to remove away out into the open 
country, where no one would be dis- 
turbed. To bring that about and keep 
out more factories is a big work tyat 
some one ought to undertake. 

“Speaking of smells brings me to 
the condition of the average home. 
Why do we have kitchens in our 
homes when we might have co-opera- 
tive kitchens for different neighbor- 
hoods? We put out our washing, why 
not our cooking?” 

When asked if she was not afraid 
doing away with family meals would 
make a home less “homey,” she as- 
serted that she could’see no reason 
why odors from the best kept kitchen 
should make any place more “homey.” 

Compares Mrs. Gilman to Herbert 

Spencer 

“That is Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man’s idea, of course,” she went on 
to say. “There is a great woman; I 
consider her the Herbert Spencer of 
today—the great thinker for women. 
If only more of them would listen to 
her! We run a co-operative house- 
hold here—my companion, the woman 
who does the cooking, and myself. As 
I lose my strength, they contribute 
the most to the home in many ways, 
but we all three feel an equal inter- 
est in it and in each other, and are 
the best of companions and friends. 

“A co-operative kitchen would have 
a great tendency to place domestic 
labor on a higher and more technical 
standard. That is one important rea- 
son why I believe in it. As human- 
ity becomes more human and more 
wise, as, in fact, the present great 
wave of Socialism develops and we 
learn to live for every one in the 
world without social distinctions, we 
shall have much happier homes, and 
perhaps we shall be able to abolish this 
unfortunate idea of ‘master’ and 
‘servant.’ 

Democracy Must Rule 

“In time true democracy must rule 
in this country. Wealth and power 
must recognize and uplift the labor- 
ing people. .Men will recognize the 
perfect equality of women, and I hope 
that in time private schools will be 
eliminated and all children be sent 
to public schools, taking their places 
as citizens and members of the com- 
munity—not of a class. Oh, yes, I 
have seen much accomplished, but 
there is a great deal to be done yet.” 


Mrs. Severance’s mind is as young 
and active as ever. In answer to a 
recent invitation to send a greeting 
to the women’s clubs, she wrote: 

A Greeting to the Clubs 

Dear members of our numberless 
woman’s clubs: 

“A glory shines before me 

Of what mankind shall be: 
Pure, generous and free,” 

When “the two beside the hearth 
and in the tangled business of life, 
see eye to eye—and join hand to 
hand. 

The superb gains of the past few 
years must have strengthened your 
faith, as it has mine, that all things 
are possible to organized womanhood; 
taught you the vital need and gain to 
the world and the home, which is the 
central unit of all our public utilities, 
of woman’s full acceptance and dis- 
charge of all her social responsibilities 
and duties. 

The world waits for its queen! 

Yours in the bonds of true fellow- 
ship. 


ae 


IN MEMORIAM 





The following resolutions were 
passed by the Colorado E. 8. A. on 
March 9, in memory of Ellis Mere 


dith’s father: 

Whereas, the life of Frederick A. 
Meredith was lived upon so high @ 
plane that its memory is an heritage 
of rare value to his family, friends 
and the community at large; and 

Whereas, the pen and voice of Mr. 
Meredith were always employed in 
the cause of freedom, justice and 
equality, the enfranchisement of the 
women of Colorado, in particular, 
having possessed in him a champion 
of high ability and much devotion; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association hereby expresses 
its gratitude for the fine example af- 
forded by the career of Frederick A. 
Meredith, and its sense of personal 
loss in the withdrawal of that brave 
spirit from the activities of this life. 





wife and daughter the most 
assurance of sympathy, and ite aban 
ing certainty that “out of our mist 
and rain” hig strong soul has passed 
Into the “open vision” that means 
peace and the fruition of purpose. 
Resolved, That a copy of these res- 

olutions be spread upon the minutes 
of the Association, sent to the family 
and forwarded to the press of Denver 
and The Woman’s Journal, the organ 
of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

Mary C. C. Bradford, 

Harriet G. R. Wright, 

Helen L. Grenfell. 


Mrs. Wright adds in a private let- 
ter: 


“He was a man of fine ideals and 
a broad sense of justice, who natural- 
ly was a friend of equal suffrage, and 
& Supporter of the cause in this State 
when it needed men like him to give 


thls State the opportunity to vote for 
such a measure.” 


Mourned by the Legislature 
The following resolutions were 
adopted unanimously by the Colorado 
House of Representatives, by a stand- 
ing vote: 


Whereas, Frederick Allison Mere- 
dith, formerly a valued and respected 
member of the House, died at his 
— 3325 Decatur street, March 3; 
an 

Whereas, His funeral will occur at 
2.30 o'clock this afternoon; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That in Mr. Meredith we 
recognize a man of sterling, truthful 
character; a pioneer who helped in a 
marked degree to shape the policies 
and laws of this State; a man of few 
words, but who when speaking com- 
manded close attention and respect. 
As Chairman of the Committee on 
Education of the Thirteenth General 
Assembly, he did much to place our 
State institutions of learning on a safe 
and solid basis, and was ever ready 
with sound and wise suggestions in 
all matters pertaining to the highest 
interests of the State and its people. 
Resolved, As a token of our respect 
for the memory of the deceased, that 
this House do now adjourn until to- 
morrow morning, in order that the 
members may attend the funeral ser- 
vices of our late brother. 


Resolved, That a copy of this faint 
expression of our appreciation of the 
services of the deceased be spread 
upon the Journal of this House, and 
that -an engrossed copy thereof be 
transmitted to the family of the de- 
ceased, 

C. W. Judkins, 

G. M. Hollenbeck, 
Loulse M. Kerwin. 





Miss Meredith will have the sym- 
pathy of her wide circle of friends in 
this heavy bereavement. 





GREAT MEETINGS IN GER- 
MANY 





In all the cities in Germany great 
meetings in advocacy of woman suf- 
frage were held by the Socialists on 
March 19. The way had previously 
been prepared by a wide distribution 
of suffrage literature. Women were 
invited to take part in the speaking, 
as far as possible. It was the first 
time that the German Socialists had 
held meetings throughout the coun- 
try for the specific purpose of advo- 
cating the ballot for women. The 
educational effect must have been 
great. 


a) 


A CORRECTION 





Our attention has been called to the 
fact that The Woman’s Journal on 
March 4 said that the proceeds of the 
National Booth at the recent Suffrage 
Fair in New York, in charge of Miss 
Lucy Anthony, came to about $800, 
whereas Miss Anthony herself in last 
week’s Journal gives the amount as 
much less. The first statement was a 
hasty and therefore inaccurate con- 
densation of a letter from Miss Shaw, 


who wrote: 


“For several weeks Miss Anthony 
has devoted herself to this work with 
untiring zeal, and with the money 
which she secured from relatives and 
personal friends for the Anthony 
Memorial Fund and the sales at the 
table, she will be able to turn into 
the National Treasury something in 
the neighborhood of $800. Much of 
this was solicited from her personal 
friends and relatives for the Anthony 
Memorial Fund.” 

The $800 included the money collect- 


ed, in addition to the sales. 





We have to chronicle this week an 
unusual number of sudden deaths 
among suffragists—Mrs. Lucinda B. 
Chandler, aged 82; Mrs. Sarah A. Un- 
derwood, aged 72; both of them in 
Illinois, and Mrs. Bessie Isaacs Sav- 
age in Washington, and Mrs. Abby 





Resolved, That the Colorado Equal 





Suffrage Association extends to his 


Sheldon in New Haven, Conn. 


(Continued from Page 89.) 





violets and gardenias, were conspicu- 
ous on the front rows at the left of 
the House. Mrs. Horace Brock, at- 
tended by Francis Rawle, was at the 
head of the anti ranks, with Mrs. C. 
Brinton Coxe, Mrs. James Large, Miss 
Julia Keim and the vivacious Mrs. 
‘Jimmy’ Sullivan following. These 
women were all dressed in stunning 
tailor suits, and wore handsome furs 
and jewels. 

“Miss Mary Winsor and Mrs. Mum- 
ford were conveniently seated to be 
ready to address the House, while 
Mrs. Lawrence Lewis, Jr., attracted 
much attention in a front seat, in- 
dustriously knitting while listening 
to the hearing. 

A Democratic Audience 

“The audience was_ interesting 
from all standpoints. In suffrage 
circles democracy was regnant; wo- 
men wearing priceless jewels were 
hobnobbing with girls who had left 
their daily tasks to attend the hear- 
ing. Two of the pioneer suffrage ad- 
vocates in Pennsylvania, the Misses 
Heacock, came to see the first fruits 
of efforts begun before the Civil War. 

“The suffragists put forward as 
their first spéaker Bishop Darlington, 
of the Protestant Episcopal diocese 
of Harrisburg. 

“Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, of Colo- 
rado, when called upon to speak, 
drew herself up to her full height 
and said she was a voter and was 
proud of it. She declared that the 
men of the Western States who had 
given women the right of suffrage 
were neither ‘sissies nor fools.’ 

For Educational Test 

“Miss Mary Winsor, president of 
the Pennsylvania Limited Suffrage 
League, spoke for an educational test 
before a voter of either sex had a 
right to cast a ballot. Mrs. Joseph 
P. Mumford opened with a witty re- 
mark to the effect that the anti-suffra- 
gists belonged to a past generation. 
Mrs. Mumford also pleaded for the 
educational test. 

Antis Have Their Innings 

“Mrs. Horace Brock said that wo- 
man suffrage was revolution against 
evolution, and that she was opposed 
to revolution at all times. A highly- 
colored diatribe against militant 
methods closed Mrs. Brock’s speech, 
together with the appeal to the com- 
mittee ‘as you value your manhood, as 
you value your womanhood and as 
you value your State, don’t let this 
bill ever come out of your commit- 
tee.’ 

Laugh at Mr. Rawle 

“Francis Rawle took the place of 
Richard Barry, whom the antis had 
hoped to secure. It is not the right 
of women to vote, he said, any more 
than it is their right to destroy prop- 
erty, as many of them are doing in 
some sections of the world. Women 
should, he declared, emulate their 
sisters of the far East. ‘Look at In- 
dia, at Persia, at China,’ he cried, 
‘and follow the example set you by the 
women there.’ 

“This statement was at first greet- 
ed by smiles, but as the remarks per- 
meated the minds of the listeners, 
the smiles grew to laughs, and soon 
the entire body of men and women 
were screaming with laughter. It 
was with great difficulty that Senator 
Tustin restored quiet. Mr. Rawle 
discovered by this time that his 
fifteen minutes had expired, and 
yielded the floor to Rev. Anna Shaw, 
the pride of the suffragists and the 
torment of the antis, who made the 
closing argument.” 


IMPRESSIVE HEARING IN 
WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin suffragists had 
their legislative hearing on the same 
day as those of Pennsylvania. It was 
an impressive occasion. Five hun- 
dred women from different parts of 
the State gathered at the capital on 
March 14. A Milwaukee paper says: 

Women from Many Cities 

“From Richland Center, headed by 
Miss Ada James, came a delegation 
of seventy-five. Milwaukee, Osh- 
kosh, Madison, Racine, in fact, near- 
ly every city in the State, was rep- 


resented. 

“Mrs. George W. Peckham of Mil- 
waukee, president of the Equal Suf- 
frage League, Mrs. Dr. .Hipke, and 
Miss Alice B. Curtis of the Milwau- 
kee Normal School were among the 
Milwaukee representatives. 

“Miss Mary Swain Wagner of Osh- 
kosh, who has been in the city for 
several weeks, had charge of the 
program, and largely due to her 
efforts is the success of the move 


ment.” 
Assembly Chamber Decorated 


The Assembly Chamber had been 
prepared for the hearing, the Ameri- 
can colors, streamers and banners 
comprising the decorations, Superin- 
tendent of Public Property Essman 
turning over his force to assist in 
decorating the chamber. Bach’s 
mandolin orchestra led in the musi- 
cal program. 

The hearing was presided over by 
Chairman Roycraft of the Assembly 
Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, Senator Donald of the Senate 
Committee waiving his senio 











privilege. 


rity |had a divine revelation 





Many Good Speakers 

Among the speakers for suffrage 
were Rev. Olympia Brown, State 
President; Mrs. Emma Smith Devoe, 
Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell, Miss 
Edith Webster of Milwaukee, Miss 
Rose Schwartz and Mrs. B. C. Gud- 
den of Oshkosh, Miss Ada James of 
Richland Center, Mrs. Joseph Just- 
row, Mrs. E. M. Fuller and Mrs. H. 
N. Lyman, all of Madison; Mrs. 
George W. Peckham and Mrs. G. A. 
Hipke of. Milwaukee. 


Alderman Dorner of Milwaukee 
read a speech in opposition, and was 
hissed, which was deprecated by Miss 
Wagner and the other suffrage lead- 
ers. Senator James has made a can- 
vass of the Legislature. He says 
enough votes have been pledged in 
the Senate to pass the bill, but ex- 
presses doubt as to the Assembly. 


The Racine Journal said next day: 


“The invasion of Madison by over 
500 women to urge the pasage of the 
James-Kamper suffrage bills is now 
only a memory. 

“There is no open lobbying against 
the proposition, but some ‘subter- 
ranean’ work is said to have been 
done with individual members who 
have been classed as doubtful. 


“It is expected that a vote will be 
reached first in the Senate, where 
there is no question of the bill’s pass- 
age, and this is expected to have a 
salutary effect upon the Lower 
House. 


The Most Remarkable in History 


“The suffragists have deluged the 
members with literature, quite a num- 
ber of women have seen most of the 
solons. personally, and yesterday 
afternoon the work culminated in the 
monster mass meeting in the Assem- 
bly Chamber—the most remarkable 
demonstration in favor of pending 
legislation that has ever been wit- 
nessed in Madison.” 





NORWEGIAN WOMEN. 





Women were made eligible to Par- 
liament in 1907, when they were 
given the Parliamentary vote. The 
Government’s new bill extending the 
eligibility of women to most offices 
of State consists of two articles: 

“Art. 1—Women may, under the 
same conditions as men, be appointed 
to offices of the State with the ex- 
ceptions stated in Art. 2. 

“Art. 2—Women are not eligible 
for: 1, offices as members of the 
King’s Cabinet; 2, clerical offices in 
the State Church; 3, offices in the di- 
plomatic and consular service; 4, of- 
fices in the military and civil-military 
service; 5, offices which may be in- 
stituted hereafter and at the inatitu- 
tion of which it may be decided that 
they are to be held only by men.” 

The despatches say: 

“This measure, which will probably 
be passed by the Storthing without 
amendment, solves a question of 
twenty years’ standing in Norway. 
In 1891 a private bill was introduced 
in the Storthing putting women on 
an equality with men in regard to 
public offices, provided they had 
passed the necessary examinations 
and were qualified in other respects. 
Since then the question has been fre- 
quently discussed by different gov- 
ernments and committees of the 
Storthing, until at last it has been re- 
alized that the extension of so many 
privileges to women in recent years, 
and in particular the grant of practi- 
cally universal suffrage for women 
in State and municipal elections, has 
made their exclusion from the public 
service an obvious grievance.” 
About three-fifths of the wemen in 
Norway have Parliamentary suffrage, 
and all women have the municipal 
vote. 

The following explanations were 
given in the Cabinet Council of the 
exceptions in the bill: 

‘1, The provisions contained in 
Art. 19 of the constitution make it 
doubtful whether women may be ad- 
mitted to the King’s Council; 2, cleri- 
cal posts are excepted because, on in- 
quiry among the higher members of 
the clergy, the opinion is given that 
such reform will not be popular; 3, 
the exception as to diplomatic and 
consular offices is due to internation- 
al considerations; 4, the exceptions 
as to military offices are due to the 
fact that men alone are liable to 
conscription.” 





~ Our attention has been called to the 
fact that it was Brigham Young, not 
Joseph Smith, who claimed to have 
authorizing 





polygamy. 
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RHODE ISLAND MEN ASK FOR VOTES 





Two legislative hearings have just been held in the interest 
ef Rhode island men who want to vote. It is novel, and to suf- 
fragists not altogether unpleasant, to see men bringing forward 
in their own behalf the same arguments which women have had 
to urge so long and so patiently. 

In Rhode Island, all men can vote for most offices and on 
Most questions; but men must have a property qualification in 
order to vote for members of city councils or on questions of 
local taxation. Some of the men who are debarred from these 
fragments of suffrage are restive and protest. ; 

At the recent hearing, which was graced by the presence 
of William Jennings Bryan, the speakers complained of “the 
indignity of the discrimination.” They declared that it violated 
“the fundamental principles of our government.” They said 
that whether suffrage was an inherent right or a privilege 
granted by the State, in either case it was undemocratic to 
shut them out. One speaker said that, as a man lacking the 
property qualification could not serve upon a jury in Rhode 
Island, he could not be tried by a jury of his peers, and was 
“practically an outlaw.” They declared that in States where 
manhood suffrage prevailed the results had not proved disas- 
trous, and that the cities of Massachusetts were no worse gov- 
erned than those of Rhode Island. They said that the people 
of the State ought to be given a chance to express their opinion 
as to the proposed change; the Legislature ought not to refuse 
to submit the constitutional amendment to the voters. All of 
which has a familiar sound. 

Ex-Gov. Garvin, who is always on hand to speak for the 
disfranchised women, spoke on this occasion for the disfran- 
ehised men. But a number of those who pleaded for the men 
would scoff at the same pleas when mii@e by the women. 

No one appeared in opposition. The press in general sup- 
ports the measure. Even Dr. Lyman Abbott will not on this 


occasion indulge in his favorite assurances that governments 
do not derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned; that the burden of proof rests upon those proposing any 
| change; and that an extension of the suffrage is not justified 
unless it can be shown that the new voters will use their ballots 
more wisely and conscientiously than those who now have the 
| franchise. 

No one insists that men owning less than $134 worth of 
real estate ought not to be admitted to full suffrage in Rhode 
island unless it can be proved that their admission in other 
States has put a stop to divorce, abolished the social evil, and 
brought about a complete purification of politics. No one asked 
whether it could be shown that men across the border who had 
votes were getting higher wages than men in Rhode Island who 
had not. No one called for an investigation to find out whether 
propertyless men in New York and Massachusetts ever sold 
their votes, or drank too much on election day, or neglected 
their families for politics. It was not shown that a majority of 
the men excluded had ever asked for suffrage; and the most 
fervent advocate of the measure did not claim that any such 
long list of improved laws had resulted from it in other States 
as Judge Lindsey enumerates in the case of Colorado. The 
change was advocated solely on grounds of justice and fair 
play; and these are reason enough. 

Why should not sauce for the goose be sauce for the gander? 
A. 8. B. 


| OBJECT LESSONS FROM KANSAS 








The Omaha News publishes some statistics which ought to 
have a calming effect on several of the fears expressed by timor- 
ous persons as to the disastrous results likely to follow the 
granting of the ballot to women. In Kansas, women have had 
full municipal suffrage since 1887. 

The prediction has lately been made in several quarters that 
equal suffrage would lead to a dangerous increase of nervous 
diseases and insanity among women. Last year, out of the 105 
counties of Kansas, there were 87 counties which did not send a 
single insane patient to an institution. 

It is often said that woman suffrage would be a hindrance 
to business prosperity. In the last ten years, Kansas bank de- 
posits have increased from $70,000,000 to $190,000,000: and last 
year, out of 105 counties, there were 57 that had not a single 
pauper. 

It is constantly prophesied that, if women vote, mothers 
will neglect their children, If the mothers of Kansas had failed 
to look after the morals of their children for the last 24 years, 
by this time a wild and criminal generation would have grown 
up. But last year there were 48 counties, with a population of 
430,274, which did not send a single prisoner to the State Peni- 
tentiary. 

Finally, and as a crowning bugbear, it is asserted that under 
equal suffrage wives would no longer find time to cook their 
husbands any good dinners. If husbands and children were ill 
nourished, the death-rate would infallibly go up. The death-rate 
of Kansas is the lowest in the world, seven and one-half in 1000 
persons. 

Woman suffrage may not have caused all these first-class 
conditions, but it evidently has not prevented them. An ounce of 
fact is worth a pound of theory. 

Suffrage Sentiment Growing 

It is no wonder that public opinion in favor of equal suffrage 
is growing in Kansas. The Legislature has just voted 27 to 12 in 
the Senate and 94 to 28 in the House in favor of submitting a 
constitutional amendment granting full suffrage to women. Such 
an amendment has already been twice submitted to the voters 
of Kansas—once before women were given the municipal vote, 
and again after some years’ experience of municipal woman suf- 
frage. The first time, the full suffrage amendment received only 
9,100 votes; the second time, it received 95,302. Kansas women 
believe that the third time it will carry. A. 8. B. 





THE VOTE AS A TIME-SAVER 





Fear is often expressed that equal suffrage would call for 
too much of a woman’s time. The anti-suffragists do not take 
into account the amount of time that would be saved by sub- 
stituting direct for indirect methods, Men interested in every 
kind of reform measure are constantly appealing to women to 
use their influence in its behalf—to write to their Congressmen 
and members of the Legislature, to interview them, to attend 
mass meetings, to agitate the question by writing to the press. 
One prominent settlement worker has lately said that if she 
went to all the legislative hearings at which she was urged to 
be present and speak, she would have to live in a tent on the 
State-House steps. A philanthropist who is sure that a woman 
could not take half an hour to go and vote is always cheerfully 
willing to have her trudge weary miles to circulate a petition in 
behalf of his pet measure. 

Among the women who have accomplished the most by these 
indirect methods, like Jane Addams, Lillian D. Wald, Florence 
Kelley, etc., there is coming to be a consensus of opinion that 
much time would be saved if women could vote once a year for 
men who are in favor of the reforms that they want, and have 
the other 364 days relieved from the burden of so much pleading 
and petitioning. Miss Helen L. Sumner, in her book on Equal 
Suffrage in Colorado, mentions what a saving in time and effort 
of this kind the ballot has been to the women. Club women 
| fom all the enfranchised States have testified to the same 
| thing at the biennials of the General Federation. For instance 
_ American women have been working for many years, but with. 
out success, to have the law changed so that they shall not lose 
their citizenship if they marry a foreigner. Mrs. A. Watson 
Lister, Secretary of the Women’s National Council of Australia 
has told how much more quickly women can get what they want 
after they have the franchise. She says: : 

“When a naturalization bill was pending, one clause 

of which deprived Australian women of citizenship if 

they married aliens, a few women went privately to the 

Prime Minister and protested, and that clause was 

altered immediately. After we had worked for years 

with ns of Parliament for various reforms, with- 
out avail, because we ha 

re daag Ah en no votes, you cannot imagine 


Miss M. L. Manning of Sydney, New South Wales 
now working in Massachusetts to he 
Suffrage Party, 








who is 
Ip organize the Woman 
has lately expressed herself to the same effect 
in a newspaper interview. Commenting on the fear that the 
ballot will take women out of the home, she said: 


; “In Sydney, the baliot keeps women at home, be- 
cause the many societies in which they used to spend so 


much time are now unnecessary, since by voting once a 
year a woman can accomplish more than through all the 
societies put together.” 

In Massachusetts, it took 55 years for the suffragists, by 
indirect influence, to secure a law making mothers equa) Suar. 
dians of their children with the fathers. In Colorado, ag 800n 
as women got the ballot, the very next Legislature passeq a) 
equal guardianship law. The indirect way is almost always the 
iongest and hardest. A. S. B. 





HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





In the early afternoon of yesterday three women were com. 
fortably chatting in a dainty sitting-room high above the etreet, 
‘through the winaows came in the sunshine. The day way pjt. 
verly cold and the wind had a peculiar iciness. Across the 
way a building was going up, designed to be a modern mode) 
apartment house (note the word, it was not a model “tenement”), 
Within the dim recesses of the structure shadowy figures coujq 
been seen moving about; they were “day laborers” at work. Quy. 
side stood several drays drawn by patient horses facing with 
vowed heads the piercing wind. 

The women in the sunny room had been discussing the 
editoriais in a certain “yellow journal, and one said, “They may 
be very good, but 1 don’t like the style. I hate such jerky, short 
sentences, they get On my nerves.” 

The other, who wore an expensive lace waist, replied, “| 
don’t object to the style, it is simple and easy to understand, 
but the subject matter is dangerous. Those editorials are ap 
aitempt to make workingmen discontented. They often hit the 
very point squarely that makes the men sore, I have heard 
workingmen say so, They are inflammatory, and it is wrong to 
make people discontented when there isn’t any remedy.” 


* The first speaker looked doubtful and murmured, “Well, | ° 


don’t know——.” 

The third woman sat in a brooding attitude and said noth. 
ing. She was asking herself on which side of this question 
would the majority of suffragists stand? On the side of the 
little lady with the expensive waist, or on the side of one of the 
ablest editors in the country and his “inflammatory” articles? 
Where have suffragists always stood? Logically there is but 
oue place for them, they must line up with the inciters to dis. 
content. The arguments used by the little lady with the lace 
waist have been used against suffiagists from the beginning. 
Ubjectors have always said, “You will only create discontent 
and make women dissatisfied with their lives.” Objectors have 
always tried to stifle thought, to encourage ignorance, to shut 
women up in a narrow, dull little “sphere’; they have always 
cried out against “inflammatory stuff.” Always has ignorance 
been thought good for the subject. Knowledge and thought have 
veen held as the weapons of the rulers of men. 

But progress does not come that way. It comes when there 
are writers and speakers who dare to voice the full truth to 
those who are discriminated against and to arouse them to re- 
bellion. Logically, suffragists must be inciters to discontent, 
and there is no greater service than to do this successfully, 
showing facts that constitute real grievances. 

It is not true that there is no remedy for injustice; there 
is a remedy for every wrong that mankind permits today. But 
only rarely is a wrong righted unless the sufferers rebel. Usual- 
ly the remedy must be forced by the accumulated wrath of the 
discontented ones. 

Little by little women have been rebelling against the 
wrongs imposed upon their sex; they are now upon the verge 
of political freedom, but political freedom is only a means of 
obtaining freedom in other directions. There is a mass of 
ignorance to be removed. A steady effort must be made to 
arouse women to a knowledge of their position; they must be 
made rebel women, even more when they have the ballot than 
now when they are striving for it. Inflammatory editorials are 
writen for workingmen; these must include workingwomen, and 
if men will not write them then women must. Women must 
learn how to profit by the ballot that will soon be in their 
hands. They must unite to do away with privilege in every 
form. Only when privilege has been rooted out will women 
have attained equality with men, and only then will all working: 
women understand what most workingmen do not yet under 
stand—their rightful position. If this result can be brought 
about only by stirring up discontent, let us by all means assist 
in the stirring. It has almost a domestic sound, to “stir” up 
discontent; perhaps it is a prophetic word; women who have 
stirred things throughout the ages may be the real stirrers of 
the great stew pan which is to yield justice out of rebellion. 

. . * = s 

But while the ladies within discussed the danger of yellow 
editorials, there stood the patient horses in the freezing wind 
and the workers toiled to erect a building of wonderful comfort. 
When the whistle sounded to quit work the men would go to 
their wonderfully uncomfortable homes, while the tired horses, 
with no vestige of the joy of life before them, would go 0 
their narrow stalls. Why? Jessie Ashley. 





SUFFRAGISTS, COOK-BOOKS AND BROOMS 


— 


A writer in the Philadelphia Telegraph says, “The suffragettes 
are said to be looking for a political emblem. Bet a cent they 
don’t adopt a broom or a cook-book.” 

The Washington Equal Suffrage Association raised money for 
its recent successful campaign for the ballot by the sale of 4 
Woman Suffrage Cook-Book, full of well-tried receipts. After 
wards, at the huge mass meeting of women held in one of the 
Seattle theatres to advocate the recall of Mayor Gill, the stasé 
was decorated with bundles of brooms, and mottoes expressilé 
the women’s determination to make a clean sweep of municipal! 
corruption. As Admiral Van Tromp in the old times sailed thé 
British Channel with a broom at his mast-head, in token tha 
he had swept the sea clean of the enemy, so these particular 
suffragists might very well carry a broom as their emblem. 

A. 8S. B. 





“Men and women pray in the same church, and dance to the 
same music. Both sexes have far more in common than they 
have points of differences. Why should one sex be shut out of 
the polling booth? Why is Florence Nightingale’s opinion % 
the candidate for her constituency less valuable than the chim 
ney-Sweeper’s? We demand votes for women not because thé’ 
are women, but because they are fellow-citizens—Israel 2408 
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Are Unwilling Victims 

Do you imagine that we are all nat- 
yrally willing to do so? Alas! to 
whom can we appeal concerning our 
miserable condition? We cannot en- 
dure to speak directly of our occupa- 
tion, But we are sure that Your 
Honor will be able to know who we 
are, because there is no other class 
of mankind who has such grievance 
and cry in the way we cry. 

Were Sold for Opium 

We were original wel-born girls. 
Our fathers, our uncles, our brothers, 
and our husbands were men who 
loved their person, their business, and 
their families, Of course there would 
be many other ways in which they 
might have lost their property, but we 
are bold to say that the greater part 
of our relatives, nay, almost nine- 
tenths of them, were destroyed by 
opium, and were driven to abandon us 
to this dreadful enemy, opium, They 
were obliged to sell us or to pledge us 
to their creditors for the purpose of 
obtaining money to buy opium, Alas! 
they did not think of protecting their 
daughters, their sisters, their nieces 
and their wives, 

Do you imagine that they were mad 
in being willing to do so? Oh! Their 
liberty had already been lost to their 
enemies, especially the enemy, opium. 
They abandoned us. They esteem us 
of less consequence than their enemy, 
the opium. 

Their Pitiable Condition 

But we must recall what our posi- 
tion is; what the condition from which 
we are suffering. Alas! we cannot 
keep our bodies pure; we cannot do 
even the stmplest work which we de- 
sire todo, We laugh when we do not 
like to laugh, we assume a joyful face 
when we do not fee] any interest in 
our hearts, Sometimes we are rebuked 
by some unreasonable persons; more- 
over, We are pressed to receive some 
guest whom we do not like to meet 
with, How cruel and how pitiful is 
our condition! We hate opium, we 
fven think we cannot live on in the 
World with opium. 
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England insists on sending opium 
into China, while the Chinese govern- 
ment has forbidden its cultivation 
and wishes to forbid its importation. 

Several great meetings of protest 
against the English opium trade have 
lately been held in China. In these 
protests even the women are now 
taking part, and with good reason. 

Woman suffrage seems a long way 
off in the Orient, yet even there we 
read that “the budding Socialist party 
of China is demanding equal, secret 
and universal suffrage, irrespective of 
sex.” When women have a vote we 
may hope for the end of a system un- 
der which women can be sold into 
shame by their husbands or fathers. 

A. S. B. 
BETTER PAY FOR BOSTON 
TEACHERS 





More women teachers than could 
find seats attended the hearing given 
March 20 by the school committee 
upon the petition that women be 
made eligible to appointment as prin- 
cipals of mixed schools and that po- 
sitions equal in rank and command- 
ing salaries equal to those of sub- 
master and instructor in _ boys’ 
schools be created in girls’ schools. 

Atty. George R. Nutter conducted 
the petitioners’ case and Miss Alice 
O’Neil, Miss Mary Thomas, Miss E. 
Isabella Bense, Miss Lily B. Ather- 
ton, Miss Lucy W. Eaton and Mrs. 
Emma R. Gulliver spoke. All the 
members of the school committee 
were present except Chairman Ellis. 

Miss O'Neil declared that difficul- 
ties in teaching and managing de- 
pend upon the number and distribu- 
tion of pupils rather than upon their 
sex; that most women teachers agree 
that boys are easier to teach than 
girls; that the individual boy is 
usually easier to manage than the in- 
dividual girl; that of the 79 sub-mas- 
ters in the service, but nine are in 
charge of buildings, while 91 women 
teachers are in charge of buildings, 
performing exactly the same adminis- 
trative duties as the nine men, but 
receiving $102 less salary per month. 

She said there is no attempt to 
create school districts with approxi- 
mately the same number of pupils; 
some districts have but 600 pupils and 
others 2600; three of the 65 districts 
in Boston consist of two buildings 
in one yard, while others consist of 
nine buildings in eight yards. 

“We consider it perfectly logical 
for us to ask equal compensation for 
equal work,” she concluded. “We ad- 
mit it is illogical to ask that only 
women be appointed to the new po- 
sitions, but so long as men alone are 
appointed sub-master and instructor 
in boys’ schools, we think it is en- 
tirely fair for us to ask that only 
women be appointed to the new 
places.” 

Miss Mary R. Thomas said that 11 
positions will be created if the peti- 
tion is granted, at an increased cost 
of $11,000, and that the necessity for 
economy is the only valid objection. 
“In answer,” she added, “it can 
justly be said that as much should 
be spent upon the education of girls 
as of boys. It is sometimes argued 
that girls should feel the influence 
of the masculine mind, but the pupils 
of six of the schools in this city 
graduate without such influence, and 
it never has been said that any of 
them suffer in consequence.” 

There are now 79 submasters who 
receive $2,300 a year, and 11 women 
acting as submasters, and often doing 
more work, at $1,300. 

The women made an excellent pres- 
entation of their case, and it was evi- 
dently a surprise to many present to 
learn how much work the women 
actually did. 

The whole hearing furnished an in- 
structive comment on the recent as- 
sertion of the Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion’s attorney that women in Massa- 
chusetts do get equal pay with men 
when they bear equal responsibility. 





DEBATE IN ONTARIO 





The suffrage movement in Ontario 
has become very active. A large and 
influential deputation of suffragists 
lately waited upon Premier Whitney, 
and presented arguments for the bill. 
Three hundred ladies crowded the 
gallery when the measure came up 
this week in the Ontario Parliament 
for its second reading, and listened 
to the debate with great interest. 
The bill was defeated. Premier Whit- 


ney denounced it as hurried and reck- 


less legislation, and a social revolu- 
tion. 





500 MINISTERS FOR 
SUFFRAGE 


Unofficial endorsement of the wo- 
man suffrage movement was given by 
the 500 Methodist ministers in annual 
conference at Ocean City yesterday, 
following a declaration by Dr. 
Stephen Hurlbut, editor of the Ep- 
worth Herald, that if you give women 
votes they will clean up the State of 
New Jersey.—Jersey City Journal, 
Marche 18. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





California 





Campaign Headquarters, 
California E. S. A, 

243 Pacific Building, San Francisco 

At the beginning of March the State 
Association finds itself equipped with 
central Campaign MHeadquarters in 
San Francisco, Mrs. Martha Pearce in 
charge. 


At a State Executive Board meet- 
ing on Feb. 18, the State President, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Watson, was made 
General-in-Chief of the State Associa- 
tion’s campaign, but, as the State is 
so large,.in all political campaigns 
the forces south of Tehatchipi are di- 
rected from Los Angeles, those North 
from San Francisco. Thus in our suf- 
frage campaign the work in the 
Southern counties will be organized 
by the able women of Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, Miss Wells, the first Vice- 
President of the State Association, 
Mrs. Edson and many others, the 
Southern Branch of the College 
Women’s League assisting in the 
work throughout the South. 

The State President, Mrs. Watson, 
called a Conference of the workers in 
the north, inviting representatives 
from the suffrage organizations not 
affliated with the State Association, 
and also representatives from the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
the Socialists and the Women’s Labor 
Unions. A goodly number was pres- 
ent, and Mrs. Watson, as Chairman 
of the Campaign Committee of the 
State Association, presented her plan 
of work for the State Association’s 
part in the campaign. The plan was 
heartily approved by all, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gerberding, the President of 
the San Francisco Woman Suffrage 
Party, moved that another Confer- 
ence be held in two weeks, that all 
the organizations might plan the best 
way to adapt their work to Mrs, Wat- 
son’s State plan. 
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A- Charming Book 


SALLY ANN’S 
EXPERIENCE 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
“Sally Ann’s Experience,” 


$1.35 
$0.55 


postpaid 











MAJESTIC 


THEATRE 


EVENINGS AT 8. 


WED. AND SAT. MATS. AT 2 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY 


f MRS. LESLIE 
Management JOHN CORT 
in 
“Two Women” 
By RUPERT HUGHES 
Her Greatest Success since ‘‘Zaza’’ and 
‘Du Barry"’ 








Plan of Campaign 
The outline of Mrs. Watson’s plan 
is as follows: 

1. A State Central Committee, 
with the State President as Chairman 
and the heads of the following de- 
partments of work: Finance, Cam- 
paign Headquarters, Precinct Organ- 
ization, Literature and Printing, Press 
work, Lecture Bureau, Training of 
Speakers, Advertising (such as Post- 
ers, Stereopticon Pictures, Moving 
Pictures, etc.). This Central Commit- 
tee is directly responsible to the 
State Board in all its departments of 
work. 

2. County Central Committees, to 
assist in the carrying out of the work 
of the State Central Committee in 
different parts of the State, the or 
ganization of these Committees being 
left to the County workers. 

3. A Co-operative Council, consist- 
ing of representatives from the Suf- 
frage Clubs not affiliated with the 
State Association, the W. C. T. U., the 
Socialist women, the Federated Clubs: 
the Women’s Labor Unions, and 
prominent men and women from over 
the State. This Co-operative Council 
will be to the Central Committee a Bu- 
reau of Information and Suggestion. 

Precinct Work 

Precinct work is to be the founda- 
tion of the campaign. The State 
Association has been centering its at- 
tention on educational precinct work, 
working upon candidates both at the 
primary and general elections, but 
now the ground lightly touched must 
be thoroughly gone over in order to 
reach every voter. The Woman Suf- 
frage Party, by taking up this pre- 
cinct work in San Francisco, will be 
of inestimable help to the precinct 
work already started there by Mrs. 
Helen Moore, the State Association’s 
worker, and her Assembly District 
Chairmen. It is also hoped that the 
College League will assist in the 
work in Oakland, Alameda and Berke- 
ey. 

- A Gift of $1,000 

At the close of the Conference on 
Feb. 25, the State Board held its 
Executive meeting, and the hearts of 
all were made glad by the announce- 
ment that Mrs. Keith, the generous 
friend of California womanhood, had 
pledged $1000 to the State’s campaign 


fund. Mrs. Mary T. Gamage, the 
State treasurer, reported other 
pledges amounting to $400, this 


t a meet- 
money having been raised a 

ing of the League of which Mrs. Gam- 
age is president. 

"The rental of the Campaign Head- 
quarters has been pledged by the San | 





Francisco Assembly District Chair} 
men. 
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FIRST METROPOLITAN PRODUCTION 
MONDAY, MARCH 27 


Sam 8. & Lee Shubert (Inc.) Present 


Fritzi Scheff 


IN A NEW COMIC OPERA, 
ENTITLED 


Mlle Rosita 


Musie by 
VICTOR HERBERT 





























Book by 
JOSEPH HERBERT 





Mail Orders Filled Promptly. 














THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A 
Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Poreign, $1.25 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman’s best 
and newest work; her social philosephy, verse. 
satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humer and 
comment. 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and is 
Men; for better methods ef Child-culture; for 
the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New 
World we are to make . . . are making. “ 

Suffragists will find in “The Forerunner 
new tools and weapons for their work, as wel) 
as new light en eld ones. 


ORDERS TAKEN fer Bound Vels, ef firs! 
year, $1.25. 
BOOKS 
By Charlette Perkias Gilman 


Women and Economics....csccsscccses $1.50 


Concerning Children .......- eoccccccce S.M§ 
In This Our Werld (verse)...ccccccees Bf 
The Yellow Wallpaper (stery).....ee02 -§€ 
The Home ..ceccscececcceces cocccccce FOC 
Human Work ....-sseeeeeee seccccccss 360C 
(now ready) 
What Diantha Did (movel) ..ccccccccee 1.0K 
The Man-made Werld; or a 


Our Andraeeatrie Culture 





SUMMER CAMPS 

The well known camps on Lake 
Memphremagog 
“BIRCHBAY” and “CEDAR LODGE” 
are to be had this year. Further par- 
ticulars from H. R. MUSSEY, Colum- 
bia Univ., N. Y., or ISABEL C. BAR- 
ROWS, Office of Survey, 105 B. 22d 
, &. F. 


New Suffrage Stamp 
Including Washington and the five 
stars. 

One cent each. 








Interest Among Club Women 

Great interest is being manifested 
by the women of the Federated Clubs 
over the State, and an effort is being 
made by the suffragists within the 
clubs to wheel them into line upon this 
great question of human progress. 
The San Francisco Council of Jewish 
Women, a club of 800 women, invited 
Mrs. Watson to speak on their regy- 
lar program in February. Last Sun- 
day was Woman’s Day among the 
Socialists, when the following excel- 
lent program was presented to a big 
audience: 


(Continued on Page 94.) 














DR. WILLIAM H. WATSON’S 
ART LECTURE 


And Stereopticon Views of His Paint- 
Ings, Known as the 


WATSON GALLERY OF ART 


(Published in book form by Buckley & 
Co., 358 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, ill.) 


Dr. Watson is highly recommended 
by the press of both continents as 
artist and entertaining lecturer. He 
is author of “Glad Songs of Praise” 
and other books, illustrated by him- 
self, and is well known as a writer 
on art and music in the magazines. 


Address 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
2317 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 








$50 OFFER FOR 1911 





There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late im the year that The Woman’s 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. } 

As The Woman’s Journal is the 
official organ of The National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso 
ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first, last and all the time to win 
equal suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of help 
ing on the cause. 

The Woman’s Journal, therefore, 
renews the special] offer whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal suf- 
frage than by writing for the par- 
ticulars of this offer? Write as 
soon as possible, in order to have 
more time in which t» win the $50. 

















Is Woman Suffrage 
Important ? 


By Max Eastman, Secretary of the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage 
Price, .05 Postpaid, .06 


Naticnal Suffrage Headquarters 





606 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Socialist Meeting 

At Jefferson Square Hall, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Committee 
of the Socialist Party, “Woman and 
the Ballot” was discussed by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gerberding, Mrs. Elinor 
Carlisle, Mrs. Jennie Arnott, Miss 
Maud Younger, Mrs. J. W. Orr, 
George E. Kendall and J. Stitt Wil- 
son. 

The College League has presented 
“How the Vote Was Won” before 
3000 people, and is scheduled for 
Stanford University March 11. 

Lucretia Watson Taylor. 





Rhede Island 





Mrs. Barton A. Ballou entertained 
the members of the Rhode Island W. 
S. A. at her home in Providence, 61 
Congdon street, on March 4, at a “suf- 
frage tea” and reception. Mrs. Ballou 
was assisted in receiving by Mrs. Ar- 
delia C. Dewing and Mrs. Annie M. 
Jewett. 

Opposes Tax on Bachelors 


Following the reception a charming 
program was enjoyed, of songs by 
Mrs. Gerald Cooper, recitations by 
Mrs. Frank G. Hall, and readings by 
Mrs. Ely A. Eliot. Miss Avis A. Haw- 
kins read a humorous “protest” in 
verse, apropos of the legislation pro- 
posed to impose a tax on bachelors 
in Massachusetts. Mrs. George D. 
Gladding paid a graceful compliment 
to the electorate of the State of 
Washington for the dignified manner 
in which the vote was won in the 
recent election. 

Bok and Barry Denounced 

The final address was by Miss 
Elizabeth Upham Yates, President of 
the Association, upon suffrage in the 
United States in general. Miss Yates 
read with emphasis the resolutions 
adopted by the Women’s Federation 
of Colorado anent the misleading, in- 
accurate and malicious statements 
published in an Eastern magazine of 
recent date. The magazine in ques- 
tion, with blissfully unconscious hum- 
or, regularly announces to its be- 
nighted readers that its purpose is 
the protection of the home, the im- 
provement of woman’s condition, with 
a few more of the crassly sentimental 
appeals of the intellectually incom- 
petent. Many more or less scathing 
comments were made, parenthetically 
and otherwise, by the audience, who 
cordially endorsed the sentiments of 
the Colorado women, as enunciated 
in their resolutions. ‘ 

Tea was poured by Mrs. Frederick 
A. Ballou and Mrs. Edward M. Harris. 
The centre of the tea table was a 
mass of yellow jonquils, and the 
china of gold decoration. The suf- 
frage color was the note throughout, 
all the rooms being adorned with 
daffodils, yellow daisies, freesia and 
jonquils. About 75 guests were pres- 
ent, and all enjoyed a delightful after- 
noon. 

Mary N. Williams. 





Illinois 





We Illinoisians have been so bus” 
working we have had little time 
to write about it. 

Our special suffrage train from Chi- 
cago to Springfield March 7 was gor- 
geous with yards of yellow bunting 
appropriately inscribed on every car. 
The Illinois Central Railroad officials 
gave us handsome new cars, a dell- 
cious and abundant luncheon, and un- 
remitting attention. 

We stopped for short speeches at 
Peotone, Manteno, Kankakee, Bradley, 
Gilman, Gibson, Farmer City, Clinton 
and Mt. Pulaski. The smaller places 
sent 500 to 1500 people to greet us and 
hear speeches. Clinton, where lives 
our good friend, Mrs. Elvira Downey, 
sent 2000 people, and at Bradley we 
could not count them. 

When we steamed into town our 
band in the front car was playing with 
open windows, and of course that 
helped draw the crowd. It was the 
Daily News Band of Chicago, kindly 
loaned us by Mr. Victor Lawson, the 
proprietor of the Daily News. We 
must also mention the kindness of Mr. 
Julius Rosenwald, the president of the 
Sears-Roebuck Company at Bradley, 
who dismissed their 5000 employees at 
a quarter before twelve so that they 
could stop at the train to hear the suf- 
frage speeches, 

We had a regular program: the 
Mayor welcomed us; Mrs. Mary R. 
Plummer, chairman of our Organiza- 
tion Committee, explained that the 
Northwestern and Chicago University 
girls going through the crowd wanted 
the signatures of suffragists. ° Then 
the speeches began. Another commit- 
tee distributed literature, and still an- 
other the handsome suffrage song leaf- 
lets, souvenirs given all by the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad. Then when we 
heard “All aboard,” the committees 
rushed to their seats and the splendid 
contralto singer, Jennie F. W. John- 
son, began one of the suffrage songs. 
We went out of town hearing the 
songs of our audience following us. 





The Suffrage Hearing 

Then came the hearing at the State 
House. Everyone agrees that it was 
brilliant, well balanced and very in- 
teresting. Miss Jane Addams present- 
ed the speakers. 

The Governor’s reception followed, 
and that was but a continuation of the 
arguments face to face with the legis- 
lators. 

Great numbers of the women stayed 
two days longer, interviewing their 
own legislators. 

Liquor Organizations Oppose 

The enemies that have come out in 
the open to attack our bill have been 
the United Societies of Chicago, a 
liquor dealers’ organization, and a 
Mrs. Kretzinger, who sent a newspaper 
clipping to everyone. She criticised us 
for defeating anti-suffrage legislators, 


said women had not voted wisely in 


Colorado, and that women suffragists 
had upheld polygamy. 

That influenced no one. The letter 
sent by the liquor dealers (I have some 
in my possession) made no such 
charges, but asked members to vote 
against House Bill No. 60. 

A Lively Fight 

There will be a pretty fight at each 
step of the proceedings. In the Lower 
House there was a struggle to get the 
bill out of committee, then another to 
get the bill on the calendar; but Hon. 
Homer J. Tice, our champion, is too 
shrewd and persistent for our enemies. 
He will lead them up to a roll-call if 
anyone can; and that the Lower 
House has evaded for years. He has 
the backing of Speaker Adkins, a bluff, 
vigorous, honest, alert farmer, who 
will not be caught napping. 

In the Senate our long-time friend, 
Senator William M. Brown, of my own 
district, brought everything along suc- 
cessfully up to the time of third read- 
ing. For three weeks we have waited 
to find the necessary twenty-six 
friends present, and when we had 
them there Wednesday, March 15, we 
were ready for our triumph. 


The “Stork Mayor” 
The “Stork Mayor’ of Alton, how- 


ever, hurt our bill. This man ex- 
plained to me that his reputation is 
nation wide because of his encourage- 
ment of large families. His mother 
had twelve children, and his wife 
eight, of whom five are living. He 
annoyed one of our young women by 
advising her to catch a husband. “You 
would better have a dozen kids than 
work for suffrage,” was one of his 
statements, Well, he moved to refer 
our Senate bill back to second read- 
ing for the purpose of amendment by 
adding a referendum clause, and I 
could scarcely believe my eyes when I 
saw some of our pledged friends stand 
up to vote with him, though we had 
publicly and privately stated we want- 
ed no referendum. Of course Senator 
Brown protested, and rallied eighteen 
to oppose this, but not quite enough, 
and it was back on second reading in 
two minutes. Now we are in the thick 
of the struggle in both Houses with 
lines sharply drawn. 

Do not believe any newspaper state- 
ments that we shout or weep or im- 
plore. All our workers are collected, 
cool, devoted, and a credit to any or- 
ganization. The newspapers pile on 
the agony sometimes, but their atti- 
tude has been so helpful and their re- 
ports so long that I hesitate even to 
make this criticism. 

Catharine Waugh McCulloch. 





Kansas 





I have the past week sent out 800 
letters to the various newspapers in 
Kansas, asking the editors’ opinions 
on suffrage for women. I have re- 
ceived 33 replies, 30 favorable and 
three against. Is not that fine? Our 
newspapers are to be our forum of 
propaganda for suffrage thought. 
They are all willing to publish suffrage 
letters. 

We have so much to be proud of. 
The president of our State Federation, 
Mrs, C. C. Goddard, Leavenworth, the 
dean of Kansas clubs, Mery Hum- 
phrey, Junction City; Mrs. Harry Don 
Corles, writer, Lawrence; Margaret 
Hill McCarter, author, Topeka; Mrs. 
Genevieve Chalkley, a leader at the 
State University; Mrs. A. W. Rice, a 
grand pioneer woman; the wife of 
Chief Justice Johnston, and all the 
past presidents of our State Federation 
are in favor of and working for the 
amendment, not for a moment forget- 





ting our first lovely lady, Mrs. Walter 
Roscoe Stubbs, wife of our Governor. 
Professor Slack, formerly of Bos- 


ton, is to speak at our State Federa- 
tion meeting in May, on “Tuberculo- 
sis, Its Cause and Cure.” 

Miss Pankhurst is to speak at our 
State University on March 16. She 
has made many friends in Kansas. 

A brilliant affair was the banquet 
tendered Miss Laura Gregg, National 
Organizer, at the Dinsmore Hotel in 
Kansas City, Mo., by the Missour) 
woman suffragists on Tuesday even- 
ing, with music and toasts. Miss 
Gregg is so charming she has won al) 
us Kansans as friends, as well as the 
Missourians. 

Catharine A. Hoffman. 
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In the Lower House woman suf- 
frage had a majority, but not the 
constitutional majority needed to 
carry it. The vote stood 53 yeas to 
48 nays. It has met the same fate in 
the Senate, where the vote stood 27 
to 21. 





Ohio 





Ohio is to have a constitutional 
convention sometime during the year 
1912, and the Ohio W. S. A. has ea- 
tered upon a campaign of education 
for the purpose of arousing men and 
women to a sense of their responsi- 
bilities. Soon after the constitutional 
convention became assured, the Tole- 
do W. 8. A. offered to furnish head- 
quarters for the State, in order that 
the campaign for the constitution- 
al amendment might be more effec- 
tively carried on. The Toledo W. 8. 
A. is one of the cldest Suffrage So- 
cieties in the State, having held regu- 
lar meetings for the last 41 years. 
Through a bequest by Anna C. Mott, 
the society is enabled to make this 
generous offer at the present time. 
The new State Headquarters were 
opened Feb. 1, with appropriate exer- 
cises. Mrs. Sarah E. Bissell, for 
many years corresponding secretary 
of the Toledo W. 8S. A., presented, in 
a neat little speech, the keys of the 
new rooms to the State President, 
who accepted them on behalf of the 
State, with expressions of apprecia- 
tion for the generosity of the Toledo 
society, at the same time outlining 
the work to be done. Mrs. Emma E. 
Olds, State vice-president, gave a stir- 
ring address, and a letter was read 
from Mrs. Upton regretting her en- 
forced absence. 

The new rooms, 314315 Nasby 
Building, are located on one of the 
most prominent corners of the busi- 
ness part of the city. They are pleas- 
ant and cheerful, and have already 
welcomed many visitors. 

We are aiming to make Ohio the 
sixth State in the Union to enfran- 
chise its women, and “Ohio the 
Sixth” is our slogan. 

Miss Shaw in Toledo 

An important suffrage event in To- 
ledo was Miss Shaw’s address before 
the Educational Club. This is the 
largest women’s club in the State, 
numbering nearly 900 members. The 
majority are not suffragists; never- 
theless, Miss Shaw’s address on 
“Woman Suffrage the Hope of De- 
mocracy,” was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and at the close she received 
an ovation. 

On the evening of the same day the 
Toledo W. S. A. gave a reception in 
her honor, which was attended by 
about 400 people. Miss Shaw delight- 
ed the guests by conducting a ques- 
tion box. Her coming to Toledo 
marks an event in the progress of 
suffrage in this city, and was un- 
doubtedly of the greatest benefit to 
the cause. Pauline Steinem. 





Connecticut 





A meeting was held at the Hotel 
Stratfield, Bridgeport, March 10, under 
the auspices of Miss Runtz-Rees, Fair- 
field County chairman. The meeting 
was arranged by Miss Emily Pierson, 
State Organizer. One hundred invita- 
tions were sent to representative 
women in the town; 32 were present, 
Miss Elsie Tiemann, Secretary of the 
Greenwich League, presided. Ad- 
dresses were made by Miss Pierson 
and Mrs, Parker of Greenwich. The 
interest and attention were marked. 
A number af enrolment blanks were 
signed. Miss Pierson will spend some 
days this month in Bridgeport in the 
hope of forming a permanent organ- 
ization. 

The larger meetin 
March 10 was pestpensé, ‘thooees ine 
advice of Senator MeNeil, until after 
the hearing at Hartford. Senator 





McNeil is Chairman of the Woman 
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Suffrage Committee, and is to pre- 
side at the Bridgeport mass meeting. 


Progress in All Departments 


On March 10, the Executive Board 
of the Connecticut W. S. A. met in 
Greenwich, as the guests of Miss 
Runtz-Rees. The business meeting 
was preceded by a luncheon at the 
Field Club. All departments report 
work and progress. Interest in suf- 
frage is becoming more and more 
aroused throughout the State. New 
members have been secured in New 
London, New Haven, Canaan, Daniel- 
son, Bridgeport, Stonington. 


The Hearing 


Plans for the suffrage hearing on 
April 5 are being carried out. Dr. 
Shaw has promised to speak, and 
will help greatly by ‘her presence. 
Special funds for expenses of the 
hearing are desired, and friends who 
wish to help are urged to communi- 
cate with Mrs. Mary J. Rogers, Treas- 
urer Connecticut W. S. A., Meriden, 
Conn. 

Other Meetings 
Miss Emily Pierson addressed a 
Grange meeting at North Stonington 
March 10. On March 13 a parlor 
meeting was held at the home of 





Mrs. C. S. Wardwell, Stamford, who 
invited a few friends to hear Mrs. 





James R. McAfee, President of thé 
Westchester County (N. Y.) W. 5. 


Fine Press Work 

A recent issue of “The Greater 
Hartford,” a newspaper published i 
Hartford, had almost the entire front 
page devoted to articles regardiné 
woman suffrage. Special suffrag® 
articles, furnished by the Press De 
partment of the Connecticut W. 8. 4 
have been printed by “The T¥° 
Heralds,” Bridgeport and Waterbuly: 
the Stamford Advocate, Seymour 
Record, Greenwich Press. 

The Greenwich Equal Franchis¢ 
League has, during this winter, 10s 
by death two of its most distinguish 
members, Mrs. Lincoln Steffens 
Mrs. Charles B. Reed. Vv. HP 





The second fortnightly social and 
tea which are being given by ‘8 
Equal Rights Club of Hartford was # 
theshome of Mrs. Walter A. Power, 
Deerfield avenue, on March 2. 

One of the objects of these meetin 
is to interest new people in the mev* 
ment; therefore Mrs. Power invited * 
large number of neighbors and friends 
to meet with the club, and many ® 
sponded. : 
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and Miss Mills told of the hearing. 
The Equal Suffrage Club of Albany 


have not yet gone on record as be 
Heving it expedient to include the 
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» new workers, Miss Portia Willis 


well satisfied with the smaller esti- 
mate. Interesting to relate, the eager 
hundreds did not leave without re- 
luctance, and the meeting was con- 
siderably disturbed throughout the 
evening by the vigorous pounding on 
the doors by the ‘late comers. 

Mrs. Avery’s Farewell 
Despite this exterior annoyance, 
however, the program was carried out 


as it were, her farewell address to 


“The Best Thing That Could Have 
Happened,” by Mrs. Bertha  §S. 
Papazian. It deals with the wom- 
an question, and presents an in- 
teresting phase of modern life. The 
play will be given at the New England 
Women’s Club Rooms, 585 Boylston 
street, March 31 at 3.30. The princi- 
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THE CRY OF THE WOMEN 
By Martha A. Kidder 








O my sisters! now I hear your bitter 
weeping; 

Must I leave you to despair? 
Must you suffer toil and care, 
While the idle waste their time in 

play and sleeping? 


O my sisters! now I hear your cry 
appalling; 
Starving women, pale and thin, 
Women goaded into sin, 
Lost and ruined, through the dreary 
darkness calling. 


O my sisters! through the world the 
sound of sighing 
Echoes now from _ hearts 
pressed; 
Women weary and distressed. 
Man shall heed at last the cry of mil- 
lions dying. 


op- 


O my sisters! now a light is brightly 
shining; 

Soon shall dawn a radiant day; 
Not in vain we work and pray; 
Man shall listen to the voice of your 

repining! 


O my sisters! not in vain your life- 
blood giving, ” 
‘Who have cried aloud in pain, 
You have pleaded not in vain! 
You shall help to make the laws that 
govern living! 





MRS. GRENFELL IN 
NEBRASKA 





Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell re- 


cently addressed the Nebraska House] 


of Representatives on woman suf- 
frage, having been invited to do so 
on motion of Representative Hast- 
man. The Lincoln Journal says: 

“The logic, fairness and calmness 
with which Mrs. Helen Loring Gren- 
fell reviewed the workings of equal 
suffrage in Colorado were acknowl- 
edged by all who heard her speak 
yesterday, regardless of their attitude 
on the question discussed.” 

Mrs. Grenfell was kept busy dur- 
ing her visit in Lincoln. In the 
morning she gave an address at the 
convocation of the State University, 
in the afternoon spoke informally to 
the College Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion at the home of Mrs. Frank 
H. Woods, and in the evening ad- 
dressed the principals of the city 
schools at a banquet held at the Lin- 
coln hotel in her honor as one of the 
country’s noted educators. 

Mrs. Grenfell referred to the mis- 
representations of eertain sensational 
magazine articles. She said that 
many of the writers who denounced 
equal suffrage in Colorado stayed in 
Denver for only a few hours, or, per- 
haps, merely passed through the 
State. The author of the most ob- 
jectionable article spent two weeks 
in Denver, occupying most of the 
time in the company of “cheap, cor- 
rupt politicians, who, as is practically 
always the case with corrupt political 
leaders, were opposed to woman suf- 
frage.” (It is worthy of note, by the 
way, that Richard Barry said he was 
on terms of confidence with the dis- 
honest political leader who was pay- 
ing out a corruption fund, and that 
this big corruptionist knew Barry 
was gathering material for an article 
against woman suffrage, and was in 
full sympathy with Barry’s purpose.) 

In answer to the question: 

“Do women lobby?” Mrs. Grenfell 
answered: 

“If you call it lobbying to work 
without pay in the interest of bills 
for good ends, then women do lobby 
in Colorado. And would you not 
rather have the women lobby than 
have men, with cold dollars in both 
hands, bribe our legislators to violate 
their oaths and the just rights of the 
people?” 

According to Mrs. Grenfell, the wo- 
men in Colorado comprise 45 per cent. 
of the total population. They cast 
from 42 to 48 per cent. of the total 
vote. This shows that they do not 
fail to take an interest in the elec- 
tions. On the other hand, Mrs. Gren- 
fell asserted that their political in- 
terests did not make them less care- 
ful of home ties. District judges had 
told her that they never heard of a 
case where divorce was brought about 
by the political activities of a wife. 

Mrs. Grenfell enumerated the many 
good laws that Colorado women had 
secured since they became voters. 
The list has lately appeared in our 
columns. 

Mrs. Grenfell said that so far wo- 
men had not shown as much desire 
to hold office as she wished they 





In appealing to the University stu- 
dents to leffd their influence to the 
cause, Mrs. Grenfell said: “It is not 
for what you will get out of the suf- 
frage that you should desire it, but 
for what you will put into it for the 
advancement of your country, your 
State and the community.” 

Coming to Massachusetts 

Massachusetts people will have a 
chance to hear Mrs. Grenfell at the 
luncheon of the Boston EB. 8S. A. for 
G. G., on March 29. Following the an- 
nual business meeting at 585 Boyls- 
ton street at 11 A. M., there will be a 
luncheon at Hotel Vendome at 1 P. M., 
with addresses by Mrs. Grenfell, Mrs. 
Alice Duer Miller, Mrs. Stanley Mc- 
Cormick and Miss Maud Gorham. Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames will preside, Luncheon 
tickets, $1.50, may be had at 585 
Boylston street. 
Those intending to be at the lunch- 
eon are urged to engage tables (for 6 
to 14) or single seats as early as pos- 
sible. 


WOMEN’S INTERESTS 





A prominent clubwoman of New 
York City is reported as declaring tha' 
“about every third woman she meets 
is just going to or is just going from 
Albany on some errand or other.” 


“Reform questions are the only ones 
that will interest the club members, 
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MARGARET ANGLIN, 

Who Took the Leading Woman’s Part 

in Julla Ward Howe’s Drama, 
“Hippolytus,” on March 24 





and they only seem to serve as incen- 
tives to renewed activity in behalf of 
the vote,” she continued, “I have 
been interested in clubs in our city 
for twenty years and heard many sub- 
jects presented that seemed a won- 
derful innovation, but the meetings 
this winter have been devoted to the 
bald discussion of social and medical 
subjects such as two experienced wom- 
en would have instinctively spoken of 
in bated whispers. There is not a hint 
of shocked surprise or horrified 
hypocrisy in evidence, but signs of a 
tremendous awakening to the great 
problems of life at their very doors. 
It is hardly to be wondered at, I sup- 
pose, that women aroused with such 
vital questions cannot be induced to 
attend the placid little entertainments 
which used to pass as a regular month- 
ly meeting of a club. 

“It is only two years since most of 
the clubs and federations were protect- 
ed by iron-clad rules against suffrage 
speeches. They went by the board last 
year, and so has evidently all hesi- 
tancy to have free and open discus- 
sicns upon every subject that concerns 
the welfare of the home and society.” 





This change of interests and activi- 
ties is manifested to a less marked de- 
gree, perhaps, by women’s clubs all 
over the country. Miss Margaret 
Haley has been invited by clubwomen 
in Cincinnati to make a campaign in 
that city against the “tax dodgers’— 
similar to that which she conducted 
in Chicago, She saved that city many 
hundred thousand dollars a year that 
had previously been “dodged,” and 
thereby increased the appropriations 
for public schools and teachers. 





The clubwomen of the South cele- 
brated on March 10 their general Civic 
Day, a custom of several years’ stand- 
ing. This year, by concerted action, 
their programs dealt chiefly with 
Health and Sanitation. The general 
subjects of municipal housecleaning; 
disposal of garbage; the fight against 
the mosquito and the fly; clean 
streets, and clean markets and grocery 
stores; the menace of the common 
drinking cup; tree planting, and the 





would, but that the duties they had 
undertaken had been conscientiously 
performed. 


establishment of parks and play- 
grounds, were all discussed in various 
forms at these numerous meetings, 


$50,000 FUND 
$500,000 FUND 
Previously acknowledged ... $7,855.22 
Louri Goodman Marks ...... 1.00 
Anna Beard ......se+eeeeees 5.00 
Dr. Sarah Siewers, life mem- 
bership ....cccoccceccecs 50.00 
Alva E. Belmont ....-..¢ Boe 432.84 
$8,344.06 


Send all contributions to 
Jessie Ashley, 
505 Fifth avenue, New York City. 








and a general betterment of living 
conditions in towns and villages must 
result from enlightenment along these 
lines. 





Senator Bryant of San Francisco 
having made the statement in the 
California Senate that suffragists and 
women in general were not interested 
in the passage of the eight-hour work- 
ing day for women, the Bay Federa- 
tion of Mothers’ Clubs, thirty clubs 
strong, sent him a telegram endorsing 
the bill and recognizing his efforts 
in its behalf. 





The president of this Federation, 
Mrs, Elinor Carlisle, has been a mem- 
ber of the Berkeley School Board for 
two years, and is a candidate for re- 
election. Assisted by other women in- 
terested in the schools, she has pre- 
vailed upon the board to recommend 
that an election be held on the ques- 
tion of establishing kindergartens in 
the Berkeley school system, and of re- 
quiring a special tax to maintain them. 
Florence M, Adkinson. 





CHURCH SUFFRAGE WORK 





I am in receipt of letters from some 
of our ablest speakers on suffrage, 
generously offering their services for 
church work. The volunteers are 
many; they are gifted; they ask no 
compensation; they only want an Op- 
portunity to present this vital matter 
to the thoughtful Christian people at 
such a time and place. As a matter 
of this supreme importance should 
have a hearing, my earnest suffrage 
friends, those of you who are in 
close connection with a church, who 
for years have been bearing the many 
burdens involved in such a relation, 
from raising money for church debts 
to paying for the salvation of the 
world, will you, who have a claim 
upon the consideration of your pas- 
tors, the deacons and trustees of 
your church, will you go to them and 
ask for the use of the church one 
Sunday evening for this purpose of 
presenting this just cause to a wor- 
shipping congregation? 
Florence Kollock Crooker. 
Roslindale, Mass. 





CALIFORNIA AHEAD 





California sent in the largest num- 
ber of new subscribers to The Wom- 
an’s Journal during the past week, 
with Connecticut second, New Jersey 
third, and Louisiana just one  sub- 
scriber behind New Jersey. 





NOTES AND NEWS 





The next National Suffrage Con- 
vention will be held Oct. 20 to 24, 
1911, in the Knights Templars’ Hall, 
Louisville, Ky. 





The preliminary vote on the wom- 
an suffrage bill in the Minnesota 
Senate stood 23 to 23. Its further 


progress will be watched with inter- 
est. 





Mrs! Grenfell will speak to the Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League of Massa- 
chusetts and friends at the College 
Club Rooms, 40 Commonwealth ave- 
nue, Boston, next Tuesday afternoon 
at 4.30. Tickets, 50 cents, at 581; Boyls- 


ton street, or 40 Commonwealth ave- 
nue. 





The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People will 
hold its third annual conference at 
Park Street Church, Boston, March 30 
and 31, with a long list of distin- 
guished speakers, including Governor 
Foss. There will be public meetings 
Thursday afternoon and Thursday and 
Friday evenings, a business meeting 





for members only on Friday morning, 
and a reception at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club on Friday afternoon to dele- 
gates and invited guests. 





SUFFRAGE 


New Literature 


Specially Good for Legislators 
Why LegislatorsShould Sub- 
mit the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment to the Voters 


.01 each, .10 doz., .50 per 100 
.02 each, .12 doz., 60 per 100 








Price 
Postpaid 





Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 


By George Creel and 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Reprinted from the February 
“Delineator ” 





A Commonsense View of 
Woman Suffrage 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 
Reprinted from the December “Ladies 
World” 

PeIeA, cccccccccsess GF A 
Postpaid, .........2 for .06 
Per 160, ccccccccccece GB 
Postpaid ...... errr 








The Test of Experiment 


A concise, telling collection of state- 
ments from the Suffrage States and 
Countries: 





$.05, per 100, $4.00 
.06, per 100, 4.30 


Price, 
Postpaid, 





New Suffrage Buttons 


Susan B. Anthony Button, with five 

star border 

Anna H. Shaw Button (an excellent 
likeness) 

Price of each . - 

Per 100 - - . 


Pictures of Miss Anthony 








All sizes, kinds and prices. Write 
for particulars 


ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City 


SEND FOR CATALOG OF 
Suffrage Literature 


issued by 
The National American Wom 
frage Association. a tw 


= 
JUS SUFFRAGI| 


The Organ of the Internationa; Wom, 
an Suffrage Alilance 


Published monthly, in English 
Martina Kramers, at 92 Kruis, " 
Rotterdam Holland; price 82 naka, 





year. Gives the news of the nm 
ized movement for woman suff 
over the world. rage al 


The Woman’s Journal will for, 
subscriptions, If desired; but {p 
ease 15 cents additional should 4 
‘losed to cover cost of money pe. 
ind postage. . 





LAST PHOTOGRAPH of 
JULIA WARD Hoy; 


Size, 7 x 9% inches 
Worth framing 

An excellent gift 

A perfect likeness 

An artistic Photograph 


Should be Owned by Every 
Suffrage Club 











Taken a few days before her 
death by Katherine B. McClellan of 
Northamptom, Mass., when she 
went to Smith College for her hoa 
orary degree. 

: —— Hg 


On sale at 
National Headquarters 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 

$1.50 apiece 





—! 


“WOMAN'S ERA” 


A Magazine of Inspiration for the Mod 
ern Woman. The Sensation of the Maga 
zine World. One year, $1.50; 6 months 
(trial), 75 cents; sample copy, 15 cents 
Address 


Woman’s Era, New Orleans, La. 
























WR RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Mott-proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 





15 Temple Pl., 2% Oxford 











THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON _ 





HOLLI 


ST. THEATRE 


CHAS. PROHMAN, RICH & HARRIS 
Leasees and Managers 





MAR, 27 


LAST TWO WEEKS: 


DAVID BELASCO Presents 


FRANCES STARR 


In EUGENE WALTER’S Greatest Play 


“THE EASIEST WAY” 


Which was played over one year and a half in New York. 


Evenings at 8 
Mats. Wed, & Sat.at2 





COLONIAL 


THEATRE 





Charles Frohman and 
William Harris, Les- 
sees and Managers. 





BECINNINC 


MONDAY, MARCH 27 





Evenings at 8 | 





Matinee SAT. ONLY at 2 








Limited Engagement 


FRANK DANIELS 


In CHARLES DILLINCHAM’S New Musical Comedy Success 


THE CIRL IN THE TRAIN 


. From the Clobe Theatre, New York 





PARK 


THEATRE 
Charles Frobman. 
Rich & Harris, 
Lessees and Managers 





Evenings at 8.10 
Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. at 2.10 


HENRY B. HARRIS Presents 


COMMUTERS 


By JAMES FORBES, Author of “THE 
CHORUS LADY” and “THE TRAVELING 


PRICES: 





A New Farcical Comedy 
THE 


SALESMAN.” 
$1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50c, 25¢. 





TREMONT THEATRE 








Last Week 





MARGARET 


MARCH 27 
ANGLIN aestersce. 





MATINEES 
WED. & SAT. 


————— 








| IN THE NEW COMEDY 


|| GREEN STOCKINGS. 











Sy GEORGE FLEMING and A. E. W. MASON 


APRIL 3 RICHARD CARL 


With EDNA WALLACE HOPPER and Augmented Chorus and Orchestr® - 





in His New 
Musical Play 


JUMPING JUPITER 











1 @ GT aD 
etaieg spy 










